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“THE LITTLE WHITE-HAIRED MOTHER.” 
With sudden praise a mighty voice 
Sweeps all the Continent; 
Helpless before the people’s choice, 
The statesmen’s wills have bent; 
It honors first, before all other, 
A patient little ‘‘ white-haired mother.”’ 


The day has come: the hour draws near; 
Looks on the listening land; 

Whom brings this Ruler, peer with peer, 
Who stays him, hand in hand ? 

Honored by him, above all other, 

He brings his ‘‘ little white-haired mother.’”’ 


The glittering embassies of kings 
Are standing in their state; 
Their tributes rank as lesser things; 
They and their kingdoms wait, 
While, reverently, before all other, 
The Ruler greets his ‘‘ white-haired mother.” 


Ah, States may grow, and men may gain, 
And power and riches swift increase ; 
The brunt of every country’s strain, 
Its fight for purity and peace, 
Comes through its husbands, daughters, brothers, 
At last on patient ‘‘ white-haired mothers.’’ 


New York, March 5, 1881. H. H., in N_Y. Tribune. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Wuat 1s Wanrep. — The consideration of natural 
fitness, special preparation, a devotion to the work, and 
a determination to follow it, are the conditions of rad- 


ical improvement in the teaching profession. Better 
pay will then be cheerfully offered, and wiser supervis- 
ion will be of some avail. —W. H. Bellows, in Allegan 
(Mich.) Journal. 


Gren. Garrrenp.is a scholar with all that fineness of 
feeling that allies him closely to the eclectic family of 
genius, and under his recognition, so closely united to 


power, we will be sure to see the United States emulate 
England in its appreciation and reward of its scholars 
and thinkers, of its people of thought, as well as its 
,people of affairs.—Mary Clemmer. 


A Weak Pornt. — One of the weakest points in our 
board has been in relation to the supervision of the 
sehools, A stranded political hack is hardly the sort of 
person to place at the head of an educational system, 


but as such was the decree of the Boss it had to be 
done. When the power of the Boss is broken, his 
satraps will also take their departure, and then the 
cloud will be lifted.— Brooklyn Eagle. 


Tue Trura or History.—The Atlanta (Ga.) Con- 
stitution says. that the Educational bill designed to aid 
the support of free schools in the South was denounced 
“from one end of the North to the other.” We have 
simply to say that the bill was passed in the Senate by 


Northern Republican votes, and if it was denounced in 
- North it was chiefly by Bourbon papers.— Traveller, 
oston. 


A Sournern Virw.— The Memphis Appeal (Dem.), 


speaking of that part of the inaugural address which 
refers to universal education, says : 


“We must open schoolhouses and flood the country 
with the light of an abounding intelligence, and ear- 
nestly, candidly, and frankly assure the world, by deeds 
not words, that we are keeping step in the march of 
progress with the great commonwealths of the Union. 
We must educate the negro, and we must protect and 
defend him in all his rights before the law.” 


OVERWORKED TrAcHERS. —In Wisconsin, as in 
every other State, too many pupils are assigned toa 
single teacher. Supt. Shaw, of Madison, says that in 
some parts of the State seventy-five to a hundred pupils, 
—and even more,—may be found in charge of one teacher. 
Even in Madison one teacher has seventy pupils, and 


three others over sixty. Naturally no man or woman 
can do justice to such a number of restless young 
spirits. There will be a semi-military system of obe- 
dience and mechanical recitation,—but how much keen 
and intelligent comprehension of the branches taught ? 


A Founper or Scuoors, — Mr. William Ellis died 
recently, at the age of eighty-one. He became in early 
life the manager of the Indemnity Assurance Company, 
and in that capacity was long known in the city, not 
only as a keen and successful man of business, but also 
as a student of economic and commercial science. His 
intimate acquaintance with James Mill, Horne Tooke, 
George Comb, John Stuart Mill, and subsequently 
with the late Professor W. B. Hodgson, of Edinburgh, 
strongly confirmed his interest in these subjects, and 
helped him to the conviction that the study of the ele- 
mentary truths of industrial and social economy could 
be made intelligible and interesting to children, and 
might, if well taught, exercise a valuable influence on 
character and conduct. In 1846 he tried the experi- 
ment of giving in British schools a series of conversa- 
tional lessons on the rudiments of economic science. 
Encouraged by his success, he formed a class of school- 


masters and young teachers, to whom he gave similar 
instruction. In rapid succession he wrote for the use 
of schools a number of text-books, some of which have 
had considerable circulation and repute. He was the 
founder, in 1848, of the first Birkbeck school, and soon 
afterward of six or eight similar institutions in differ- 
ent parts of London.—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Prompt PaymMEent.— We commented recently on 
the necessity for prompt payments of teachers’ salaries, 
and we quoted some sensible words from a contemporary 
on the same subject. “A school manager” has writ- 


ten as follows :— 

“May I remind those complainants who do not get 
their salaries paid regularly, that the amount comes 
out of the pocket of the treasurer,—who in voluntary 
schools is generally the clergyman of the parish, — who 
has to pay all the expenses in advance, collect all sub- 
scriptions, and make good all the deficiencies? Is it a 
wonder that that much-enduring pocket is sometimes 
empty, and that teachers, as well as tradesmen, have 
occasionally to wait for their money ? ” 


We have to remark regarding this letter that school 
managers have no right to expect teachers to remain 
unpaid. The analogy between teachers and tradesmen 
is misleading. Tradesmen as a rule are always turning 
their money over, and expect some delay in payment of 
accounts. They take care, however, to charge a pro- 
portiénately higher rate to cover the inconvenience of 


delay. Teachers’ salaries are their only means of sup- 
port, and should be paid when they become due. Man- 
agers who are unable to carry on their schools without 
the evils of procrastinated payment should let the 
teacher know before they engage them.— The London 


Schoolmaster. 


CONCERNING SCHOOL MORALS. 


BY M. W. HAZEN. 


Our public schools should welcome criticisms from 
friends and enemies alike. It is only institutions whose 
claims are invalid, and whose foundations are weak, 
that must try to hide away from the public gaze and to 
cover up their weaknesses and deficiencies. The pub- 
lic schools are too strong and too well founded to shrink 
from the most thorough inspection; and, in truth, it is 
only from such inspection and criticism, even hyper- 
criticism, that the greatest growth is to be gained. 
The telling blows struck by the Quincy Adams, and 
by Mr. Walton in his Norfolk County Examination, 
made many friends of the schools grow apprehensive, 
and from all quarters came defences of the schools, and 
attacks upon Messrs. Adams and Walton. 

Now, as unjust as were the two gentlemen above 
mentioned in their modes of attack and their sweeping 
inferences, both meant good for the schools, and were 
aiming at their improvement. Although they pictured 
the worst side of the schools, and gave little or no credit 
for the great work that had been done, still such attacks 
should be the more welcome as showing the worst that 
can be said of the schools, and thus enabling us to 
build up the weakest part. 

But these criticisms are directed against the literary 
work of the school-room. This, of course, is not what 
it should be, and the same can be said of everything in 
this imperfect world; but the vulnerable point of our 
school system is not here. However poor the schools 
may be from a literary standpoint, the people know that 
they have done a great work, and that if they are de- 
stroyed the hopes of the poorer classes for anything like 
a fair chance in the contest for position, wealth, and 
happiness-will be blasted. 

In their moral aspect, however, the schools are more 
vulnerable. Here are evils that are undermining their 
very foundations. It is not a question of Bible or no 
Bible, of Catholic or of Protestant influence, but rather 
of such positively immoral tendencies as make the pub- 
lic schools dangerous to the family, the State, and the 
Nation. This is not stating the case too strongly. In 
the constant association of all classes on the school play- 
ground, our boys and girls are exposed at the most sus- 
ceptible age to the worst possible influences. When 
the low and vile mingle with the better class of chil- 
dren, it is the universal result that fhe worst influences 
prevail. In passing by the school-grounds in almost 
any city, one is shocked at the vile, obscene, and pro- 
fane expressions that are heard on every side. The 
better class of people are rapidly withdrawing their 
children from some of the schools on this very account. 
Even the members of the school boards in some in- 
stances have done this. Nor is this evil confined to the 
cities. In a town of less than two thousand inhabitants, 
not far from Boston, the superintendent has been noti- 
fied that several parents would be obliged to withdraw 
their children from the school for this very reason. It 
is impossible for parents to counteract this evil influ- 
ence. Weeds always grow faster than wheat. Besides, 
in many cases, parents do not know of anything like 
the extent of the evil until it is too late. The better 
class of parents, rich and poor, are rapidly awakening 
to a sense of the wrong they are doing their own chil- 
dren in thus allowing them to be exposed to such per- 
nicious influences. 


This is the great fault with our schools to-day. This, 
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unless remedied, will destroy either the schools or the 
nation. Parents will not long suffer their children to 
be hopelessly defiled for any real or apparent benefit 
arising from the literary work of the school. “ What 
shall it profit a man, if he gain the whole world and lose 
his own soul ?” and what will it avail for a boy to be 
able to read and write and use figures with ease, if his 
moral nature is so polluted that he is a curse to himself 
and to his associates. 

This evil has gone further than most of us are aware. 
A grammar-master in one of our largest cities found 
his pupils in possession of the most obscene things 
printed on cards, which they were passing round among 
themselves. A high-school master, within sight of Bos- 
ton, lately found that a paper edited by students, and 
containing the most filthy language, was in the hands 
of a large part of the pupils, and that this had been 
going on for a long time. 

What can be done to meet this evil? Unless some- 
thing is done, if the better class of pupils remain in 
school, the public morals will continually suffer. If the 
better class is removed from the public schools the ap- 
propriation will be decreased, salaries will be lowered, 
and the schools will soon become a sort of Botany Bay, 
to which no one will go who can afford to pay tuition 
in a private school. The evil result of the constant as- 
sociation can be avoided only by stopping the associa- 
tion itself. As long as pupils are allowed to congre- 
gate on the playground, before and after school, and to 
have recesses in a body, the evil must continue, and bad 
results will follow. 

It remains to devise some plan whereby proper recre- 
ation and exercise will be combined with school-room 
work in such proportions that the health of the pupils 
will not suffer. To this end, playgrounds around school- 
houses should be abolished. The school-rooms should 
be opened, and the teachers present, at least twenty 
minutes before the hour for opening. Pupils should be 
required, on reaching the school-building, to go at once 
to their room and to take their seats, but no special 
order should be enforced. This gives the teacher an 
opportunity to go among the pupils to find out their 
difficulties and to study their dispositions. 

Every hour the air should be changed in the room, 
and some easy gymuastic- drill should be given with, 
perhaps, marching exercise, and vocal practice on tables 
of sounds and words of difficult combinations. These 
should take the place of the need of a recess for exer- 
cise, and, if properly given, will be really better for the 
pupil than the ordinary rest and over-severe exercise 
common to the short intermission. Pupils should be 
allowed to pass out singly, if necessary, as now, at any 
time during the session. 

In this way all contact of individual pupils can be 
avoided, and the child is under the eye of his teacher or 
of his parent all the time, for the parent can easily ar- 
range that the child shall not go to school until the 
proper time, and once there he passes under the care of 
the teacher. The dismissal can be arranged easily by 
permitting sections to go at a time, and not allowing 
any pupil to linger in the vicinity of the school-build- 
ing. When several schools are in one building, a con- 
cert of action should exist among the teachers. The 
dismissal then will be the only difficult part of the plan, 
and with care need cause little or no trouble. 

It is certain that some plan must be adopted to 
meet the exigencies of the case. This may not be 
the best, but, so far, it is the only feasible one that 
presents itself. 


— There is an endless merit in a man’s knowing 
when to have done. The stupidest man, if he will be 
brief in proportion, may fairly claim some hearing 
from us; he too, the stupidest man, has seen some- 
thing, heard something, which is his own, distinctly 
peculiar, never seen or heard by any man in this world 
before ; let him tell us that, — he, brief in proportion, 
shall be welcome !—Carlyle. 


ON THE BACKWARDNESS OF PUPILS IN 
RESPONDING AND VOLUNTEERING. 


BY E. H, RUSSELL, 
Principal of the State Normal School at Worcester, Mass. 


(Continued from last week.) 


Perhaps it ought to be remarked, in passing, that, as 
they grow older, children become somewhat afraid of 
each other. They are merciless critics, and seem to 
know by instinct how to hit the most sensitive parts. 
They have, moreover, their own collective or public 
opinion, of which they stand in awe. But in their in- 
tercourse with one another there is nothing to be com- 
pared to the reserve they show toward us. We manage 
somehow, during their childhood, to quench their free, 
communicative spirit, and we do not give them any- 
thing so good in place of it. In the effort to prune 
away the childish excess of prattle and chatter, we have 
cut so close as to give a check to healthy growth. 
We have planted in them a certain pride of perfection 
not natural to their years. It is not that our ideal is 
too high, but we force it upon children prematurely, 
and hold it so near their eyes that it blots out the very 
path they must follow to reach it. Professor Bain 
strikes the keynote of education when he says, “the 
way to new powers is by trial and error.” We easily 
see that trial is necessary, hut fail to recognize the value 
of error. There is among teachers a morbid aversion, 
which they cannot disguise, to the mistakes and inac- 
curacies of childhood. 

But every sort of natural, progressive activity in 
youth, whether in acquiring knowledge or skill, whether 
in study, work, or play, means three misses to one hit. 
Now the pedagogue can neither understand nor tolerate 
this. He saith in his heart, it is all wrong; these 
blunders are obstacles to progress; let us change it 
about so that there shall be three hits to one miss, or, 
better still, if we can eliminate the miss altogether, 
He is like Kant’s famous bird, that, finding the air an 
impediment to its flight, fancied it could get on faster 
in a vacuum. Errors are the very medium in which a 
child first tries his wings. I know this may sound to 
some like heresy, if not blasphemy, but I cannot insult 
the intelligence of my hearers by stopping to explain 
that I am speaking of errors as means_to be tolerated, 
not as ends to be sought. 

The backwardness of pupils in responding and volun- 
teering has now been traced to its main source, namely, 
an exaggerated fear of petty mistakes and failures. It 
is a maxim of the physician’s art, I believe, that the 
best remedy is to remove the cause of the disease. In 
applying this principle to the epidemic before us, the 
discretion of each teacher must be his tutor. No ex- 
pedient suggested by me is anything more than offered 
for acceptance, modification, or rejection, as to each of 
you may seem best. Once well awake to the evil, teach- 
ers may be trusted to find a remedy. In my own ex- 
perience one or two simple methods have proved effect- 
ive, — effective, I mean, to a degree, not of course abso- 
lutely. For example: In a class of youngish pupils, 
here is a new word that they do not know exactly how 
to pronounce. Some one try it, says the teacher. But 
nobody dares to try it. Now suppose the teacher takes 
this position: What I want first is not the correct pro- 
nunciation of this word, but only @ pronunciation, For 
my present purpose a wrong one is just as acceptable 
as a right one; now try me and see. If a wrong one is 
given, let it be received with unreserved commendation. 
A great point has been gained. A pupil has responded 
freely, and done his best. As to the error, it can be set 
right ina moment. The difficult thing here is for the 
teacher to avoid betraying, by look or manner, a certain 
reserve in connection with an error. Speaking from 
experience, I can say that this requires practice. But 
it is the spirit in which this reform must be undertaken, 
and when once fairly a part of you it will work wonders. 
Praise must be given in unstinted measure to the ready 


volunteer, simply as such; the merit or demerit of what 


he does afterwards can afford to wait a while. Or, per- 
haps the whole may be comprised in some sort of broad 
but classified scheme of acceptable answers. Suppose 
the teacher divides all praiseworthy responses into three 
classes: First, accurate statements of fact and well-con- 
sidered opinions, and performances that invite the clos- 
est attention ; second, careful estimates and painstaking 
efforts, claiming only approximate correctness or excel- 
lence, and inviting only moderate and suggestive crit- 
icism ; third, rough guesses at matters of fact, and merely 
tentative efforts at performance, not to be criticised at 
all. Now with this order established and understood, 
suppose a question asked concerning a matter not strictly 
a part of the assigned lesson, say, How high is Mt. 
Wachusett ? A pupil raises his hand and says he is 
ready to make an answer of the third class,—that is, a 
rough guess, — 1,000 feet. Or another, with better in- 
formation and better means of judging volunteers, to 
give an answer of the second class, that is, a careful es- 
timate; he says 2,500 feet. Or, perhaps, another, 
who happens to knows exactly, declares his readiness 
to give an answer of the first class, accurate and pre- 
cise, and resting on authority. He assumes full respon- 
sibility, and says 2,480 feet above high water at Boston. 
Now which of these answers deserves the most credit ? 
That depends upon the end in view. If mere accuracy 
as to the fact, of course the last ; if an exercise of judg- 
ment, doubtless the second; but if the main object be 
to attain promptness and freedom in responding and 
volunteering, why not the first as much as the others ? 


In schools where “ marking” is in vogue, and where, 
consequently, it is accepted by pupils as the standard 
measure of a teacher’s approbation, why would it not 
be a good plan to set apart a few columns in the record- 
book for credits earned by promptness of response, by 
readiness to try, without regard to the success of the 
effort? If we mean what we say, when we exhort pu- 
pils to strive for this habit, why not give them a sub- 
stantial reward when, by honest effort, they attain it ? 
If “marks” are the coin of the realm, don’t pay them 
in a debased currency of mere words. 

There may be a question here, whether a course such 
as I have sketched out would not tend to lower the 
standard of accuracy in recitation? whether any guess- 
ing, however ready or fluent, can safely be encouraged 
in school? There is no doubt whatever that the means 
suggested, if allowed to become ends and pursued to ex- 
tremes, would lead to very disastrous results. But we 
must assume a fair degree of sense, discernment, and 
tact in the teacher; and with these I am confident that 
the danger, if there is any, lies in the other direction. 
My own experience, a hundred times repeated, is of the 
difficulty, not of restraining excess of spontaneity in my 
pupils, but of keeping it up to the most productive 
pitch. Our instincts, traditions, and habits all drag us 
back the other way. No, fellow-teachers, I count but 
two dangers here,—first, a lack of courage to undertake 
this reform; and second, lack of persistency to carry it 
through. 

It is no light and easy task. The aim reaches far 
higher than the mere coaxing of quick answers from 
children and youth in classes; it is nothing less than 
to gain possession of their modes and processes of 
thought and action, to the end of bringing these into 
orderly and efficient activity. It is to help pupils at- 
tain to clearer views, better discrimination, and sounder 
judgments respecting their own nascent and forming 
knowledge, and this mainly through the medium of 
free, spontaneous, tentative expression. The frank 
avowal by the pupil, in such language as he can com- 
mand, of what is in his mind, is the first step toward 
bringing home to him a true sense of its quality and 
value. Thought and expression react upon each other. 
“Speech,” says Dr. Calderwood, “is an index of the 
power of intelligence within the child, and an instru- 
ment for development of the intelligence which its use 
presupposes. Speech affords egress for intelli- 
gence, which is quickened and strengthened by expres- 
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sion of thought.” [The Relations of Mind and Brain, 
pp. 443, 444. | 

Knowledge and skill cannot be made to spring full- 
grown from the soil of ignorance. They pass a long 
period of growth in uncertain and immature forms. But 
they thrive and develop best in the light and air of free 
expression. Even in powerful and mature minds, curi- 
osity, conjecture, and hypothesis find a much larger 
place than is commonly supposed. “The world little 
knows,” wrote the great Faraday, “how many of the 
thoughts and theories which have passed through the 
mind of a scientific investigator have been crushed in 
silence and secrecy by his own severe criticism and ad- 
verse examination; that in the most successful instan- 
ces, not a tenth of the suggestions, the hopes, the 
wishes, the preliminary conclusions have been realized.” 
[ Maudsley’s Phys. of Mind, p. 65.} 

Shall our schemes of instruction, then, find no room 
for the crude impressions and half-formed thoughts of 
children to come forth in their scanty and ill-fitting 
garb of expression to receive the chastening of friendly 
criticism ? Is time so precious that it cannot be afforded 
for the highest use of which it is capable? I once 
heard it said of a physician, that he seemed willing to 
deal only with the severest forms of disease ; lighter 
ailments he cared nothing about. Shall it be said of 
teachers that they can only “hear” (as the phrase is) 
recitations in which all the difficulties of thought and 
expression have been fully mastered by the scholar; 
that they have no sympathy or patience with the proc- 
esses, but only with the results of learning; none with 
the failures, but only with the successes of their pupils ? 


A final word about the use of language in teaching. 
It may easily be too fixed and formal. There is a fool- 
ish, and, I believe, mischievous notion among teachers 
that everything they say or do in school must be of the 
nature of a model. They must particularly avoid all 
expressions*and phrases that cannot be analyzed and 
parsed. They, therefore, deny themselves that use of 


. language which is best adapted to the purposes of in- 


struction, — I mean the easy and fluent speech of con- 
versation, — and translate, as it were, every sentence 
they utter into the stiff and insipid forms of text-book 
English. The result is bad in itself, and worse as an 
example for children to follow. There isa use of moist 
clay which sculptors make that is very suggestive. It 
is called modeling. The material is soft, and quickly 
shows the touches of the artist’s hand, whether in the 
creation or correction of his designs. Mistakes are 
easily made, but are easily seen and easily rectified. 
One may follow up his successes or retreat from his 
failures, and there is not the stifling sense of responsi- 
bility at every step that the exacting marble inspires. 
Now there is a use of language that serves us, especially 
in education, as clay serves the sculptor. It is, if I may so 
say, speech moistened and reduced to the conversational 
consistency. And this is the fittest, as well as the most 
agreeable material of expression for school purposes. A 
statement in clay can be modified, mended, touched up 
here and there, and finally wrought into the desired 
form. When you see a pupil hesitating and straining 
to give a too costly completeness and perfection to what 
he wants to say or do, relieve him by saying, “Don’t 
try to put that into marble; give me just a rough clay 
model of your idea.” I would not encourage in schools, 
low or high, too much effort to put all knowledge into 
the unalterable stone of precise formulas and defini- 
tions. Only a Michel Angelo, in the ripe maturity of 
his genius, can make the world wonder by dispensing 
with clay and cutting his matchless groups straight 
from the marble itself. 
To end this slight and imperfect paper, let me quote, 
in support of the soundness of my doctrine, a homely 
but pregnant sentence from that great teacher of teaeh- 
ers, —John Locke: “When his [the child’s] reasons 
are any way tolerable, let him find the credit and com- 
mendation of it; and when they are quite out of the 
way, let him, without being laughed at for his mistake, 


be gently put into the right; and if he shew a forward- 
ness to be reasoning about things that come in his way, 
take care as much as you can, that nobody check this 
inclination in him, or mislead it by captious or fallacious 
ways of talking with him.” [Thoughts on Hd., pp. 
221, 222.) 


IF I WERE A BOY AGAIN. — (IIL) 


A PLAIN TALK WITH MY NEPHEWS. 


BY JAMES T. FIELDS. 


As I look back to my school-days I can remember so 
many failures through not understanding how to avoid 
them, that I feel compelled to have this plain talk all 
round with you. I take it for granted that I am writ- 
ing for those sensible lads who mean to have their 
minds keep the best company possible, and never suffer 
them to go sneaking about for inferiority in anything. 
To be young is a great advantage, and now is the 
golden time to store away treasures for the future. I 
never knew a youth yet who would be willing to say, 
“T don’t mean to get understanding ; I don’t wish to 
know much of anything; I have no desire to compass 
to-day more and better things than I knew yesterday ; 
I prefer, when I grow up, to be an ignorant man, a 
mere passive wheel in the great machine of the uni- 
verse.” The richest rascal that ever lived never started 
with the idea in boyhood that he would repudiate mor- 
als, make money, and avoid ideas! 

One of the most common of all laments is this one, 
and I have heard it hundreds of times from grayheaded 
men in every walk of life, “ Oh, that my lost youth could 
come back to me, and I could have again the chance for 
improvement I once had!” What “lucky fellows” 
you are, to be sure, with the privilege of being about 
twelve or fifteen years old! still keeping within your 
own control those priceless opportunities when the por- 
tals of knowledge are standing wide open and inviting 
you in, and not one adverse spirit daring to hold you 
back. Don’t I wish I could be a boy again! We, who 
are swiftly stepping westward toward the setting sun, 
cannot help crying out to you, who are still in the 
Eastern quarter of life, what Horace Mann used to 
sound in our ears when we were as young as you are, 
“ Orient yourselves !” 

What we sow in youth we reapin age. The seed of 
the thistle always produces the thistle. The possibil- 
ities that wait upon you who are yet in the spring-time 
of existence, who are yet holding in your own two 
hands the precious gift of time, cannot be estimated. 
Do not forget that a useless life is an early death ! 

I thank Mr. Longfellow for having written the fol- 
lowing lines. When he read them to me I thanked 
him heartily, and now I do it again, as I quote them 
for you to commit to memory from these pages : 

** How beautiful is youth! how bright it gleams 
With its illusions, aspirations, dreams! 
Book of beginnings, story without end, 
(Each maid a heroine, and each man a friend!) 
Aladdin’s lamp, and Fortunatus’ purse, m 
That holds the treasure of the universe! 
All possibilities are in its hands, 
No danger daunts it, and no foe withstands: 
In its sublime audacity of faith, 
‘ Be thou removed!’ it to the mountain saith, 
And with ambitious feet, secure and proud, 
Ascends the ladder leaning on the cloud!’’ 

I wonder if any of you, my young friends, ever hap- 
pened to read of a poor, unhappy old man who stood 
one New Year’s night at the window of his dwelling 
and thought over all the errors of his youth, what he 
had neglected to do of good, and what he had com- 
mitted of evil; how his bosom was filled with remorse, 
how his desolate soul was wrung as he reflected on the 
past follies of a long life. The days when he was 
strong and active wandered about him like ghosts. It 
was too late to retrieve his lost youth. The grave was 
waiting for him, and with unspeakable grief he be- 
thought him of the time spent in idleness, of the left- 
hand road he had chosen which had led him into ruin- 


ous follies and years of slothfulness. Then he recalled 


the names of his early companions who had selected 
the right-hand path, and were now happy and content 
in their declining days, having lived the lives of virtu- 
ous, studious men, doing the best they were able in the 
world. Then he cried to his dead father, who had 
warned him when he was a lad to follow the good and 
shun the evil pathways of existence, “O father, give 
me back my lost youth, that I may live a different life 
from the one I have so long pursued!” But it was 
too late now to make moan. His father and his youth 
had gone together. There the poor bewildered crea- 
ture stands, blinded with tears, but still beseeching 
Heaven to give him back his youth once more. Few 
spectacles are more terrible to contemplate than the 
broken-down figure of that weeping old man, lament- 
ing that he cannot be young again, for then he would 
lead a life so different from the one he had lived. 

But what a thrill of pleasure follows the sad picture 
we have been contemplating when we are told it was 
only a fearful dream that a certain young man was 
passing through,—a vision only of possible degradation, 
and that Heaven had taken this method of counseling 
the youth to turn aside from the allurements that 
might beset his path, and thus be spared the undying 
remorse that would surely take possession of him when 
he grew to be a man, if he gave way to self-indulgence 
and those wandering idle ways that lead to error, and 
oftentimes to vice and crime. The misery of a life to 
be avoided was thus prefigured, and the young man 
awoke to thank Heaven it was only a dream, and re- 
solve so to spend God’s great gift of time that no horror, 
such as he had suffered that night in sleep, should ever 
arise to haunt his waking hours. 

If I were a boy again, one of the first things I would 
strive to do would be this: I would, as soon as possible, 
try hard to become acquainted with and then deal hon- 
estly with myself, to study up my own deficiencies and 
capabilities, and I would begin early enough, before 
faults had time to become habits; I would seek out 
earnestly all the weak spots in my character; and then 
go to work speedily and mend them with better mate- 
rial; if I found that I was capable of some one thing in 
a special degree, I would ask counsel on that point of 
some judicious friend, and if advised to pursue it I 
would devote myself to that particular matter, to the 
exclusion of much that is foolishly followed in boyhood. 
—From Underbrush. 


WHAT TO DO WITH CHILDREN. 


Among the new books is one, published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, entitled The Schoolmaster’s 
Trial ; or, Old School and New ; by A. Perry. 

This little volume would be read with much interest 
merely as a story, but its purpose is much higher than 
that of mere amusement, being nothing less than to 
revolutionize the whole system of school education. 
The following extract will show the point toward which 
it tends. The speaker (Mr. Jones) is the teacher of 
the village school, a duty which he has performed ad- 
mirably, although the system on which it and all other 
schools were conducted was repugnant to his feelings. 
Dissatisfaction had arisen among the parents of his 
scholars, and he had been summoned to defend himself 
before the school committee. This he did triumph- 
antly; and at the close of his speech he said: 


MR. JONES’S MODEL SCHOOL. 


“ Gentlemen,” turning to the Board, the determined 
attitude of manly independence making him look 
almost kingly, “here, take my resignation. I will not 
serve aslave to theories my own judgment disapproves ; 
I will not so abase all my better self one day longer, — 
not if I starve for it. Now:” the change was like a flash. 
The desperate employé, who had flung aside his life- 
profession with a face that showed the awful agony of 
the sacrifice, was in an instant the genial story-teller. 


“My model of a school,” he repeated again, smiling 
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pleasantly down into the boyish faces that beamed re- 
sponsive, “call it Jones’s Folly if you will. I'd have a 
special teacher, master of his subject, who would live it, 
love it, and know how to vitalize his pupils with his 
own enthusiasm, for each branch taught. Talk about 
too many studies! I’d have the present number treb- 
led, only I wouldn’t chain the mind of every child to 
every one. I’d so respect his individuality as to give 
him a privilege of choice. For teaching numbers, I’d 
have a practical accountant; and I wouldn’t have a 
scholar pushed beyond the needs of ordinary life, unless 
he hankered for that pushing. Instead of a word 
wedged in here and there as time permitted, I’d have 
a special teacher for the natural sciences. How many 
boys, able to extract the cube-root, could name at sight 
a dozen birds in our forests? How many who could 
give the names of all the rivers and lakes of Central 
Asia, know anything about the trees and plants, — the 
stones even, they see every day? I’d have a special 
teacher for history, but he should’nt be a fossil. His 
students should be living students, living in their own 
country, of it; its prosperity, interests, its heart-throbs, 
day by day, I’d have them know and feel, so they 
might understand and prize their heritage. I would not 
have a fixed, yearly, grand, final summing-up, to be de- 
clared in promotions and non-promotions. If, at any 
time, an individual, in any class, were found equal to 
more advanced work, the teacher of that class, himself 
having charge of the next higher, could change his 
grade. I would not wound the self-respect of any child 
who had done well in one thing, though in only one, 
by holding him back till he was equally advanced in 
all.” 

Here Mr. Jones had to stop; for a tumult of ap- 
plause, led off by Arthur Taylor, and caught up and 
uproarously prolonged by the whole great audience, 
held the floor. 

“Go on!” was the universal cry. 

“TI would have the school-building,”— Mr. Jones 
took up his subject; and he sparkled so, I doubt not 
they might have put out the gas, and seen his face 
emitting light, — “perhaps, located outside the city, 
with a dummy to take the children to it; anyhow I 
would have plenty of land about it,—land under culti- 
vation, — worked, under the direction of a practical 
farmer, by the scholars themselves. I would have 
rooms,—rooms enough for all; and every room should 
have its own especial outside door. I’d throw the line- 
drill overboard.” 

Another outbreak of applause was here threatened; 
but the chairman did not permit it, and Mr. Jones 
went on: 

“Not only would I have careful mental training: I 
would have competant teachers for every kind of handi- 
work that could be brought into play. Wood-carving, 
wood-engraving, type-setting, osier-work, cane-work, rat- 
tan-work,—not the kind in vogue now,” — flashing an 
answering gleam into the laughing faces of the boys,— 
“ needlework (the finest, and that requiring most skill 
of hand, as well as the plain), lace-making, knitting, 
netting, straw-platting. I think,’”—Mr. Jones’s eyes 
scrutinized the faces of the School Committee with an 
odd, quizzical look, as though expecting ridicule,—“ not 
only would I have the things which I have mentioned 
taught, [ would add cookery, laundry-work, everything 
pertaining to a well-ordered kitchen. ‘These things 
are best taught at home,’ you say. In many homes 
they are; but let us remember, a large majority of the 
children we are set to train are from homes where 
hardly the first crude step in home handiwork can be 
taught them; and what feature of civilization holds a 


higher place than a pleasant home? Ah! This is 
Utopian!” he interrupted himaelf, laughing. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN NERVOUS DISEASES. 
Having used it very considerably, I can testify to its great 
value in functional derangements of the secretory and nervous 


systems.”’ 
Vi. CHagLes WoopnHouss, M. D. 


CENTRAL TURKEY COLLEGE. 


The present is the era of education in the Turkish Empire. 
After the conquest of Constantinople there was a long period 
in which Turkish fanaticism, not without some excellences of 
administration, bore sway; then followed a still longer period 
of decay and death. The missionaries came in just at the 
right moment to commence their work. The Greek revolution 
had given a rude, arousing shock tothe Empire. European 
modes of warfare must be learned. Four centuries before, 
Turkey had taught Europe the art of war; Europe must now 
teach her. The steamboat also appeared in Turkish waters. 
The dense, solid mass of ignorance and self-conceit was riven 
here and there. The missionaries gave to the Empire common 
schools, with beautiful, intelligible school-books in the spoken 


blood, and we are filled with shame at the thought that the 
source of such desolating consequences is the lack of sound 
education in the country of ‘ bread and bulls,’ ”’ 

The population of the Spanish colonial profession in the 
Philippine Islands is stated to be as follows: Indians and Mes- 
tizos, 5,501,856; religious orders, 1,963; civil corporations, 
5,552; Spaniards, without official character, 13,205; Chinese, 


30,797; Englishmen, 176; Germans, 169; Anglo-Americans, 
42; Frenchmen, 30; other nations, 21; army and navy, 17,487; 
Indians not subject, 602,853. Total, 6,174,151. ; 


Francr.—The following details are gathered from the re- 
ports for the scholastic year 1878-79, which have just been made 
public : It appears that there aré 36,056 communes in France, 
of which only 259 have not yet any school. Quite a number of 
these are so very small (some not having a population of more 
than sixty souls), and others are so near 
other communes, that special schools 
have not yet been opened. In 10,261 
schools, savings-banks have been estab- 
lished, and the sums thus deposited by 
the scholars amount to 3,602,621 francs. 
The number of schools is 72,860, and 
the teachers 53,941 males and 63,510 
females, of whom 49,572 of both sexes 
are congreganistes ; the scholars fre- 
quenting these schools number 4,869,- 
087, being an increase of 150,000 over 
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the preceding report. Among the 296,- 
137 conscripts of the year 1878, they 


languages; they gave, also, the Word of God. Attentive ob- 
servers know how silently, widely, and mightily these new 
forces have wrought, where neither missionaries nor their 
agents have ever been. The intelligence of all these many 
peoples has been wonderfully aroused. ‘ 

But now another great step has been taken, — the people 
everywhere demand a higher education, the highest that can 
be had. A brief account of Aintab College, now proposed, is 
proof of this. In great poverty and depression, a noble begin- 
ning has been made. About one hundred miles from the 
northeast corner of the Mediterranean stands the city of Ain- 
tab, in the picturesque hill country watered by one of the wes- 
tern tributaries of the Euphrates. The above drawing gives 
a good general idea of the new college building, with its spa- 
cious surroundings in the outskirts of the city. The land 
(about thirty acres) was generously given by a Moslem resident. 
The principal building (160 by 52 feet) contains the lecture- 
rooms, library, museum, laboratory, etc. The small building 
on the right is the president’s house. 

The College of Armenia must use Armenian. It must also 
train Christian laborers of both sexes. It has six departments: 
(1) General preparatory; (2) College proper; (3) Female de- 
partment; (4) The Theological; and, finally, the Medical and 
Law departments. Native teachers give a large part of the 
instruction, and, under suitable direction, can ere long give 
all. Besides the studies usually pursued in theological sem- 
inaries, algebra, geometry, astronomy, history, physiology, 
drawing, bookkeeping, music, natural, mental and moral phil- 
osophy, and the Turkish, English, and Greek languages are 
taught. The Bible is a daily text-book in all the departments. 

The primary object of the college is the thorough education of 
pastors, preachers, and teachers for Central Turkey. A second- 
ary object is the general advance of true science and civilization 
among all the nationalities in that portion of the Turkish Em- 
pire. The management is in the hands of a board of trustees, 
eight of whom are residents in Turkey, and eight in the United 
States. Rev. T. C. Trowbridge, D.D., is president of the col- 
lege, assisted by an able corps of teachers, all of whom are ear- 
nest, scholarly men. The number of students is steadily in- 
creasing, with more than one hundred now on the rolls. The 
department of medicine is of great importance in the Kast, 
and has a large number of students doing successful work. 
Others will become teachers, preachers, editors, translators, 
engineers, merchants, magistrates, etc. The people of Aintab 
give generously for the support of the professors, but they can- 
not assume the whole burden. Three thousand dollars a year 


are required in addition, and surely this is not a large sum for 
an institution that is destined to shed so much light over that 
part of the Ottoman Empire which is now under the protect- 
ing care of Great Britain. 


FOREIGN. 


Sparn.—We translate from El Magisterio Espafiol the fol- 
lowing paragraph under the heading of ‘‘Crime and Edu- 
cation ’’: 

“The black statistics of crime produce dismay in the mind 
of him who, in response to the culture of our days, sees with 
terror, a8 one cannot help doing, every public execution. This 
incontrovertible premise being established, what judgment 
will be formed by those who see thatin a single month, that of 
August last, there were carried into effect no less than sixteen 
executions of this kind in our beloved Spain? What will be 
thought by those who notice that, in the first six months of 


1880, there occurred in the same country 410 homicides and 309 
suicides? The simple reading of these figures freezes 


the ‘I like them better than anything else for supper.” 


were able to verify the instruction of 
288,678, and it was found that 44,184, or about 15 per cent., 
were not able to read. 


VARIETIES. 


AN INAUGURATION POEM, 


|Gen. Garfield was greatly pleased by a poem he received on 
inauguration day, written by George Washington Greene, of 
Rhode Island, a grandson of Gen. Nathaniel Greene, of revo- 
lutionary fame. The poem is entitled: ‘‘ De Song ob de ’au- 
geration, from de tune, please cas’ dem sins away.’’ It is ded- 
icated to ‘‘ Marsa Garfield,’ in the negro dialect, and its con- 
cluding verses run:] 


Tell dem young folks dis same story, 
Tell the wise men bent and hoary, 
Keep dis nation in its glory, 


day; 
Hold dem politicians pleading’, 
Now at bay. 


Tell Ulisses stop dat speechin’, 

He’s not born to that sort teachin’, 

He’s done gone less sure as preachin’, 
In dat way, 

Cos de politicians use him, 

bery day. 

Stop dem carpet-baggers comin’, 

~~ dem politicians runnin’, 

Tell our massas stop thar gunnin’, 
Down dis way ; 

Tell de Mormons shore to wash thar 
Sins away. 


Hold dat foolish Greenback caper, 

Shore its’s neber worf one haper, 

Cos de rats can knew dat paper, 
Eny day; 

But dat silber dollar war thar 
Teef away. 


Please, Marse Garfield, take dis warnin’, 
Shun dem politicians fawnin’, 
On dis’ ’augeration mornin’, 

All de day; 
Like de pussly dey am runnin’ 

bery way. 
— ‘Is your wife a Democrat or a Republican ?”’ asked one 
citizen of another. ‘‘She’s neither. She’s a Home Ruler,”’ 


— The American Bible Society has just procured for its use 
a new stop-cylinder printing-press, upon which an entire copy 
of the Bible can be printed every minute. 

— A young man sent sixty cents to a firm that advertised a 
recipe to prevent bad dreams. He received a slip of paper, on 
which was written, ‘‘ Don’t go to sleep.’’ 

— A rich but parsimonious old gentleman, on being taken 
to task for his uncharitableness, said: ‘‘ True, I don’t give 
much, butif you only knew how it hurts me when I give any- 
thing, you wouldn’t wonder.”’ 

— Teacher. — John, what are your boots made of ? Boy.— 
Of leather. T. — Where does the leather come from? B. — 
From the hide of the ox. T.— What animal, therefore, sup- 
plies you with boots to wear and meat toeat? .B.—My father. 

— According to the last count there are in the United States 
358 colleges, controlled by 3,203 instructors, patronized by 30,- 
306 students, having 2,187,925 volumes in their libraries, and 
holding property estimated to be worth $36,871,213, 

— A little girl of 12, the daughter of a Hoboken clergyman, 
was asked: ‘‘ Sadie, does your father ever preach the same 
sermon twice?’ After thinking a moment, Sadie replied: 
* Yes, I think he does; but I think he hollers in erent 
places.’’ 

— The other day a would-be fashionable lady called at a 
neighbor’s when she fo it would be about supper-time. 
** Come in,’”’ said the neighbor, ‘‘ we are having tableaux.’ 
**T’m so glad,”’ said the visitor: ‘ [ thought I smelt ’em, and 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


(The Editor is not responsible for opinion in THE JOURNAL except as 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his ature. He cannot 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 

ndents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.) 


A NEW WORD. 


Allow me to trespass upon your columns for a brief time in 
regard to a word which the exigencies of the case would seem 
to demand. Words, as you well know, are coined to meet cer- 
tain conditions, when a long circumlocution would otherwise 
be necessary. When the telegraph came into vogue we had 
several words founded upon that term; namely, Telégraphy, 
the science of telegraphy; telegram, the message; and tele- 
graphic, the manner in which the message was dispatched. 

Now we have a society which was founded by kindly-disposed 
persons for the prevention of cruelty to animals. The society 
itself has the latter part of the above clause for a name, a long 
circumlocution, when a single, simple term is all that is re- 
quired. We have a word which denotes kindness toward 
mankind, and designated Philanthropy ; from that we derive 
the adjective philanthropic, one kindly disposed toward his 
fellowmen; and philanthropist, a member of a philanthropic 
society, or one, like Howard, going about and bettering the 
condition of mankind. The word itself means, literally, ‘‘a 
friend of man.’’ 

Going back to the above-named society we find its objects 
and aims, in regard to animals, are the same as philanthropic 
societies in reference to mankind. The members of this soci- 
ety feel a friendship for animals just as philanthropists seek to 
better the condition of their fellowmen. 

Constructing a word on the above principles, and using the 
first part of the word, namely PHILO (friendly, kind), and add- 
ing zodty (from zodn, an animal), and we have Philozéity (ac- 
cented on antepenult), the love of animal creation. From this 
we derive two other words, or as in the case of philanthropy, 
namely philozodtic (accented on penult), one feeling friend- 
ship for animals; and philozodtist (accented on antepenult) a 
friend of animals, 

A Philozodétist society would, then, mean a society which 
had for its object the prevention of cruelty to animals, and the 
bettering of their condition. We will have then philozodtic 
persons, and philanthropic. The latter would naturally treat 
animals kindly, but we would have no word for expressing 
that idea except by philozoétic. 

Epidemic and epizoédtic are words formed in a similar way. 
The former refers to a disease among the people or in society, 
the latter to a distemper among animals. This term was first 
used during the great influenza among horses. By easy transi- 
tion its meaning has been extended to refer to all diseased an- 
imals, when the malady appears in a manner similar to an epi- 
demic with respect to mankind. F. C. CLARK. 

Providence, R. I., March, 1880. 
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EXAMINATION FOR TEACHERS IN BOSTON SCHOOLS. 


The examination of candidates for certificates of qualifica- 
tion to teach in the public schools of Boston, will be held at 
the Girls High School-house, West Newton street, April 
4, 5, and 6. 


GRapEs OF CERTIFICATES —Extracts from the Regulations: 
“The Board of Supervisors shall grant certificates of qualifi- 
cations of the several grades, after examination, to such candi- 
dates as they shall consider entitled to them, as follows: 

‘* First Grade.—To masters and junior masters of high 
schools and principals of evening high schools. 

“Second Grade.—To masters, sub-masters, and second sub- 
masters of grammar schools, principals of evening elementary 
schools, and assistants of evening high schools. 

“ Third Grade. — To assistant principals and assistants of 
high schools. 
am Grade. — To assistants of grammar and primary 

ols. 

‘No instructor shall be employed in any higher grade of 
schools than that for which the certificate shall qualify the 
holder thereof,”’ 


A higher certificate of qualification includes a lower. 


REQUIRED CERTIFICATES AND TESTIMONIALS.—Each can- 
didate must bring to the examination (1) a certificate of having 
taught school at least one year, or of having graduated from 
the Boston Normal School or one of the State Normal Schools, 
and also, if he is a candidate for a first-grade certificate, of 
having graduated from a college of good standing, or from an 
institution of as high a grade; (2) a certificate of good moral 
character; (3) a certificate of health from a physician; (4) tes- 
timonials in regard to scholarship, aptness to teach, and suc- 
cess in teaching. If copies of certificates and testimonials are 
presented with the originals, the latter will be returned. 

Before granting certificates of qualification the board of su- 


pervisere carefully considers all the evidence it has collected. 
t gives great weight to successful experience in teaching and 
governing schools. While not expecting proficiency in all the 
subjects of the examination, it requires candidates to pass a 
good examination in subjects that they will teach, and to show 
For p Phineas Bates, J 
Ulars Of information apply to neas r., 
Sec. of Board of Supervisors, Mason street, Boston. 


METHOD OF USING SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 

The following plan is very successfully carried out in one of 
the Boston grammar schools for girls. In the first room the 
book now in use is Voyages and Adventures of Vasco Da 
Gama, by Geo. M. Towle. All of the pupils have a copy of 
the book, and one reading-exercise covering from twenty to 
thirty pages of the volume is held each week. The teacher 
states the amount tojbe read, the day before the class is to re- 
view the reading, and an hour is assigned for a free discussion 
of the topics read. The teacher prepares a number of topics 
within the limits of the pages read by the pupils, and calls 
upon the members of the class to give as accurate memory- 
pictures as possible of them. The class is encouraged to great 
freedom in the use of language, with no attempt to memorize 
the words of the book, and the freest expression and criticism 
are indulged in by teacher and pupils. Questions are asked by 
both, and notes are made of points which demand more care- 
ful reading, or of facts which should be fixed in the memory. 

It is claimed by the teachers of this school, where this exercise 
has been a weekly one, in the three upper classes, for two years 
or more, that the following, among other great advantages, 
are gained: (1) Language is cultivated on the part of the pu- 
pils; (2) Memory is strengthened; (3) Independence of thought 
and expression are secured; (4) The power to reproduce im- 
portant and leading principles is gained; (5) Literary taste 
and criticism are improved; (6) General scholarship is ad- 
vanced. The class referred to has read, since October 1, We 
Girls ; is now reading Vasco Da Gama ; and will read Hvange- 
line before the close of the year. 

The teachers encourage other supplementary reading, and 
among the books recommended we find the following: Kenil- 
worth, by Walter Scott; Hans Brinker, or, The Little Skates, 
by Mary M. Dodge; A Russian Journey, by Edna Proctor; 
Across the Ocean and Over the Sea, by Curtis Guild; Bits of 
Travel, by ‘‘H. H.’’; Huropean Mosaic, by H. P. Arnold ; 
Pictures in Italy, by W. D. Howells; Life of Franklin, by 
Sparks; Robert Falconer, by George McDonald; etc. A record 
is kept by the teacher of the books read by the girls; and the 
lists of books, varying from ten to fifty volumes, are intensely 
interesting, as showing the character and amount of reading 
done by the pupils at their homes. 


STUDIES IN GOVERNMENT. 


The United States; a Republic; 38 States, 9 territories, 1 
federal district; population (1880), 50,182,525. 

EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. 
President—James A. Garfield, Ohio; annual salary, $50,000. 
Vice-President—Chester A. Arthur, of New York. 
Secretary of State—James G. Blaine, of Maine. 

Secretary of the Treasury—William Windom, of Minnesota, 

Secretary of War—Robert Lincoln, of Illinois. 

Secretary of the Navy-—William H. Hunt, of Louisiana. 

Postmaster-General—Thomas L. James, of New York. 

Secretary of the Interior—Samuel J. Kirkwood, of Iowa. 

Attorney-General—Wayne McVeagh, of Pennsylvania. 

Salary of cabinet ministers, $8,000, or £1,600. 

LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT. 

(1) Senate: 2 members from each State, elected for six years. 
(2) House of Representatives: 293 members, apportioned to 
each State according to male citizens voters, 21 years of age 
and over. 


BIRTHDAYS OF EMINENT PERSONS. 


Mch. 21. Robert Bruce, 1774; Jean Paul Richter, 1763; H. K. 
White, 1785. 

22. Vandyck, 1599; C. Le Brun, 1619; Rosa Bonheur, 1822. 

23. Pierre Simon La Place, 1749; William Smith, geol- 
ogist, 1769. 

24. — II., 1480; Henry Benedict, Cardinal York, 
1725. 

25. Bishop George Buel, 1634; Joachim Murat, 1771. 

26. C. Gesner, 1516; Count Rumford, 1753; N. Bowditch, 


1773; George Joseph Bell, 1770. 
‘* 27. Michael Bruce, 1746; James Keill, mathematician, 
1671. 


28. Santa Theresa, 1515 ; Orville Dewey, 1794; Sir 
Thomas Smith, 1514; Dr. Andrew Kippis, 1725. 


Teachers will find it profitable to note the birthdays of re- 
markable men. Request your pupils to add to the list. As- 
sociate with their own birthdays those of eminent persons. 


BOOKS WANTED. 


We want to get for our library some advanced books on the 
sciences,—a book on entomology,—such that those making col- 
lections can name specimens; another similar on birds, as well 
as other branches of natural history, corals, etc. Also in bot- 
any, some work with illustrations,—if there are such, — de- 
scriptive of tropical plants, as well as those treating botanical 
subjects, more fully than either Gray or Wood in their regular 
text-books. Mineralogy,—what can you recommend for nam- 
ing a collection? And in geology, will you recommend works? 
A list of books meeting these wants (or journals, either) will 
greatly oblige A READER. 


ie Kewanee, lll., March, 1881. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
No. 140. Which is correct, according to the best English 


usage, “The girls feel badly about my absence,” or, ‘* The 
girls feel bad about my absence’’ ? Or, are both incorrect ? 


Ans.—*‘ The girls feel badly,’’ etc., is correct. 


WHITE MOUNTAIN HOTELS. 


Can any reader of Tur JouRNAL give the present address 
of different proprietors of the White Mountain hotels for the 
benefit of two young ladies, — one a teacher, and the other a 
student working her way through school,—who wish to secure 
places there to do table-work or chamber-work during the 
summer vacation ? E. O. P. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


(This department of THE JOURNAL is under the charge of W. H. 
EASTMAN, Auburn, Me., to whom all communications relating thereto 
should be addressed. Solutions to the following, also g original 


puzzles for publication, are solicited. Answers in two weeks.) 


CHARADE. 
The first comes at the close of day, 
The second is a relation-word, 
The last a ship doth sway, 
The whole is a singing-bird. 
Greencastle, Ind , March, 1880. 


LITERARY ENIGMA: 112 LETTERS. 


My 60, 102, 23, 14, 71, 95, 20, 24, 111, 21, were the last 
words of a great statesman. 

My 15, 94, 93, 62, 82, 41, 54, 30, 48, 26, 33, a famous Eng- 
lish commander. 

My 10, 68, 5, 3, 17, 91, 52, 104, 53, 45, 47, 25, a modern : 
English poet. 

My 9, 1, 67, 82, 16, 103, 105, 79, a living French statesman. 

My 53, 90, 109, 87, 78, Scotland’s swan. : 

My 99, 7, 43, 64, 46, 41, 101, 98, 88, 104, 58, 76, 77, a 
philosopher’s argument for existence. 

My 56, 55, 31, 53, 27, 28, a celebrated French engineer. 

My 4, 6, 18, 2, 104, 111, 50, 37, 30, 5, 34, a well-known 
opera. 

Py 19, 69, an American abbreviation for family distinction. 

My 65, 1, 10, 53, an early Arabian poet. 

My ~ 22, 18, 39, 42, 38, a procurator of Judea in the time 


OLSON. 


novels. 

My 29, 84, 11, 85, 66, Italy’s poet. 

My 89, 97, 46, 40, 81, 36, 13, 86, 96, 83, the parent of 
the years. 

My 99, 44, 64, 63, 73, 92, 100, 110, 80, 7, 95, 74, one of 


Byron’s poems. 
My 49, 106, 112, 99, 107, 51, 99, 88, one of Shelley’s poems. 
The whole is a familiar quotation from Longfellow. 

Tuomas H. Dosson, 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. . 
1. The ruler of a great country in the Western continent. 
2. Something which the said ruler should choose with care. 
3. A garment which he would have worn had he lived ina 
certain part of the old world instead of the new, and in olden 
time instead of the present day. 
4. A title which might be applied to him, if he were a teacher i 
of the law instead of an executor of it. 
5. The feeling with which most people perused the public 
prints last fall. 
6. A State which now bids fair to lay claim to one of the 
proudest titles of ‘‘ The Old Dominion.” 
7. A noise, which with an accompaniment of applause, was 
often made during the last campaign, in honor of a certain cit- 
izen of the above State. . 
The initials of these words form a word which describes the 
character of Washington, and which we hope each one of our 
countrymen will strive to deserve. 
The finals spell a word which describes one who was once 
the friend of pony oe and is what we hope none of our 
countrymen will ever become. ALEDONIAN. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH 3. 


Enrema.—‘‘ When ordering books or goods of any kind no- 
ticed in these columns, please state that you saw them adver- 
tised in the NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL O¥ EDUCATION.” 


SKELETON POETRY.— 
‘Tn the darkness as in daylight, 

On the water as on land, 

God’s eye is looking on us, 
And beneath us is His hand! 

Death will find us soon or later, 
On the deck as in the cot; 

And we cannot meet him better 
Than by working out our lot.’’ 


ANSWERS RECEIVED.—We credit solutions for the week as 
follows: Answers to all the posies of Feb. 24, from Mrs. Geo. 
M. Powers, West Brookfield, Mass., and Mary Dana, State 
Normal School, Castleton, Vt. Answer to Enigma, same date, 
from E. B. S., Nashua, N. H., and S. R. Damon, North Scitu- 
ate, Mass. Answer to Enigma of the week previous, too late 
for acknowledgment last week, from Eudora L., South Frank- 
fort, Ky.; Will Best, Mendota, [ll.; Thomas H. Dobson, West 
Philadelphia, Pa., and Mrs. Powers, West Brookfield, Mass. 


EXCELLENT WORDS. 


“ All who are iis are magazine, EDUCATION, speak 
in high praise of it.”"—W. A. CouRTENAY, Mayor, Charles- 


ton, 8. C., Feb. 28, 1881. 


“IT continue to be delighted with Goop Times, and enjoy 
recommending it to others. I wish yougreatsuccess. Should 


our paper die, I should mourn as for a dear friend.’’—Mxrs, 
L, HARRISO WV. 
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There is no issue on which the people of Illinois are 
so heartily united, and about which there is so little 
division of parties, as that the public school system must 
not only be maintained, but that it must be improved 
and perfected by all the aids which minds trained in 
the art of teaching, experience, observation, and intelli- 

ent legislation can give it.— Gov. CULLOM, OF 
LLINOIS. 


ALEXANDER II., Emperor of Russia, was mortally 
wounded, on Sunday last, by the explosion of a bomb, 
thrown by a Nihilist assassin. He had sufficient con- 
sciousness before his death to name his son, the Czar- 
owitch Alexander, as his successor. Next to Peter the 
Great, the late czar was the greatest reformer of all the 
Russian emperors, and his emancipation of the serf 
population of his empire was an act which will render 
his name as worthy of universal homage as that of 
Abraham Lincoln. In his death Nihili¢m has received 
its death-blow, not only in Russia, but in other parts of 
Europe; and the reaction which will follow this dread- 
ful event will establish legitimate government more 
strongly throughout the world. It is a matter worthy 
of note that the two great liberators of the century, 
Lincoln and Alexander, fell by the hand of the assassin, 
and that in the death of both universal sorrow will be 
followed by universal veneration. 


PrEsipENT Mowry and his associates are busily en- 
gaged in their arrangements for the annual meeting of 
the American Institute of Instruction, which will be 
held in July, in the beautiful city of St. Albans, sit 
uated in the midst of the most picturesque scenery of the 
Green mountains of Vermont. As an educational 
meeting it promises to equal, if not surpass, in the tal- 
ent of the speakers, any which has been held, and 
should President Garfield accept an urgent invitation 
to be present, his presence and words will add great 
interest to the occasion. Asa point of departure for the 
various summer excursions, which are now a recognised 
part of the program, it has facilities equal to any other 
in Northern New England. On the west, Lake Cham- 
plain, Au Sable, Ticonderoga, Saratoga, and Niagara 
are near at hand; Montreal, with the attractions of the 
St. Lawrence, Quebec and the Saguenay, is within easy 
reach; while the White Mountains may be reached by 
a few hours travel in the charming scenery of Vermont 
and the Connecticut Valley. Due notice will be given 
from time to time, through our columns, of the prog- 
ress of affairs, and our teachers will prepare their sum- 


mer note-books, with American InstituTE oF In- 
STRUCTION, St. Albans, Vt., July 5, 1881, as the leading 
item. 


THe Ohio State Normal School Bill, providing for a 
complete system of these schools, prepared by the com- 
mittee appointed last summer at Chautauqua, has been 
pushed aside, and two other bills, one providing for 
township districts instead of the cumbersome sub-dis- 
trict plan now in vogue, and the other for county super- 
vision. Both these worthy measures are ably set forth 
in the bills alluded to, but it is doubtful whether either 
will pass. Ohio legislators are exceedingly conserva- 
tive, to say the least, however much they may dislike to 
acknowledge that they are old fogy. ‘They seem at 
least to be afraid to go forward. It is the opinion of 
some, however, that if both these measures had been 


j| incorporated in a thoroughly radical school-bill, provid- 


ing for township, county, and State boards of education 
with ample provisions for a thorough system of train- 
ing-schools for teachers, something simple, consistent, 
and uniform throughout, the Legislature would have 
looked upon it with great favor. The people have had 
half-way measures there long enough. They are sick 
of them; and Legislatures regard them as mere patch- 
work, 


A good course of study, a first-rate school-house, a 
good series of text-books, fine apparatus, a free library, 
are all well; but neither of them are essential to a 
good school. The true teacher carries the school in 
her carpet-bag, and establishes it wherever she “ sets 
up her Ebenezer,” whether in the heart of cultured 
Boston, in the pine woods of Carolina, or the log-cabin 
in the last new mining village of Arizona. If the 
schoolmaster is right, he can teach a good school with- 
out a school-house, under a tree, wherever he can catch 
the children. He does not require numbers, for “ where 
two or three are gathered together in the name” of 
wisdom, there the Lord is present, as of old, teaching 
the little ones through His prophet, the good school- 
master. If books are wanting, he can make them with 
pen and paper, as young George Washington did, or 
with a bit of coal and a shingle, or the side of a barn. 
Apparatus he may construct out of the odds and ends 
that litter any log-cabin, enough to teach physics and 
the beginning of nature-knowledge. And if no library 
is at hand, he has in his pocket that mightiest school- 
book of christendom, the Bible, which has lifted up 
whole nations into the light of liberty, culture, and 
a reverence for the laws of Almighty God. Louis 
Agassiz, John Dickinson, John Swett, Andrew Jack- 
son Rickoff, set down in the swamps of Louisiana or 
perched on a pinnacle of the Sierra Nevada, could teach 
school with noen of the helps and adjuncts accounted 
the very essentials of success by the disciples of the 
good old mechanical method of instruction. For this 
is the gospel of to-day for the school-room, — thut the 
teacher with a full mind and a consecrated spirit and 
true pedagogic tact is the soul of every school. Wher- 
ever he goes, all good things needful for his help are 
“added unto him.” He can so inflame the souls of the 
little ones that they will wake up at his bidding and 
open their eyes upon the great world of nature and the 
grander world of human life, and learn how to study in 
the Divine University what life may become to every 
awakened mind. He will conquer prejudice and break 
up the most stubborn soil of indifference, and fill the 
hearts even of ignorant and wicked parents with a 
longing for something better for their children. He 
will even baffle the average ward politician in the 
school-board, or the most absurd ignoramus whom the 
people have set up to preside over the school interest 
of the county. And if he happens to be she,—that 
most mysterious, subtle, and unaccountable creature in 
the Republic, a genuine American schoolmistress, God’s 
last, best gift to this new world,—she will teach school 


and bring out the children spite of every botheration of 


powers ecclesiastical, political, or infernal, and will build 
her paradise in the darkest corner of the national 
domain. 

Now if the American people, outside certain favored 
centers of popular culture, are not rich or willing 
enough to build up the complete body of the national 
school fabric, they are not too poor and perhaps not too 
stolid to concentrate upon the soul of the matter. The 
one gospel for the day is the fit training of the teacher. 
There is no country on earth so rich in the finest material 
for the making of teachers as our own, in the young peo- 
ple that have come up, North and South, since the great 
war. There are good schools enough on the ground to 
train them for their work, provided they can be awak- 
ened to the duty of the hour. Every superior school, 
public or private, academical or collegiate, should, at 
once, establish a department of didactics, with a thor- 
ough teacher for the best methods of instruction in 
charge. In a few years we can flood the land with an 
army of trained teachers, who will drive out the imbe- 
ciles and shams who now victimize so many people, and 
bring in a new reign of common sense, light, and love 
in the people’s school-room. Good things always come 
to the front, in God’s providence, when most needed. 
In the hour of the people’s dire necessity, the teacher, 
bearing the miagic wand of the New Education, appears 
as the messenger of the Most High. Let us not reject 
the prophet, lest a worst thing come upon us, and dark- 
ness cover the land and gross darkness the people. 


‘THE SCHOOLMASTER PRESIDENT. 


On March 4 was inaugurated at Washington the 
first Schoolmaster-President of the United States. It 
is possible that other presidents have been teaehers, 
after the amateur style in which almost every intelli- 
gent boy in the Eastern and Middle States was accus- 
tomed, in the old times, to “keep school.” But no 
man who has acquired a distinguished reputation as 
the master of a well-known institution of learning has 
been elected to the highest American office, before 
James. A, Garfield. It may be that the nominating 
convention at Chicago, last summer, took no special 
note of this significant fact, in placing the name of the 
most popular statesman of its party before the people. 
But, even in politics “ man proposes and God disposes ; ” 
and we shall be greatly surprised if the administration 
of our new president does not pass into history as dis- 
tinguished by a mighty impetus for the education of 
the American people. 

That man must be insensible, indeed, to the state of 
the country who does not feel all around him a mighty 
stir of the popular heart in behalf of the children. 
The very absurdity of some of the recent attacks upon 
our national system of education; the contempt and 
violence of a class of literary exclusives, professorial 
prigs, and ecclesiastical agitators against the people’s 
school, reveal the fact that the waters are rising and 
the birds of ill-omen are fleeing to the mountains, fill- 
ing the air with cries of doleful presage. In our 
journeyings, now almost a year long, in the interests of 
popular education, ranging through twenty States from 
Main to Texas, touching every strata of society from 
the President in the White House to the colored 
charity-school and the squalid cabin of the poorest of 
the white poor of North and South, we have encoun- 
tered but one man who has presumed to face an audi- 
ence and denounce the complete education of the 
people, and only half-a-dozen fashionable young ladies 
and grown “silly women” who have questioned the 
value of intelligence in the lower classes. Amid a 
great variety of opinions concerning methods of in- 
struction and the relative adjustment of private and 
public support of the higher education, there is at pres- 
ent a greater unanimity of sentiment on the absolute’ 
necessity of a substantial English education for all 
classes of the people than on any other subject save the 
preservation of the Union. Indeed, it is everywhere 
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felt by a popular instinct which amounts to prophecy, 
that the preservation of the Union and the education 
of the people must stand or fall together. No govern- 
ment like ours could long endure the strain and tumult 
of faction, were half the States in the condition of des- 
perate ignorance of a majority of the voting population 
of Louisiana. In every State and city political life is 
pure, peacable, and patriotic in exact proportion as the 
masses are brought under the influence of our Amer- 
ican system of common schools. The man who denies 
this either does not know of what he speaks, or does 
know exactly what he means, — the destruction of the 
Republic. 

So our new Schoolmaster President spoke out of the 

heart of the people the other day when, on the steps of 
the Capitol, he uttered those solemn words of warning 
against the terrible revelations of the census concern- 
ing the national illiteracy. He wisely lays the blame 
of the national ignorance on the whole Nation, and 
summons a united people to grapple with the only dan- 
ger that now threatens the Nation’s life. In this sum- 
mons of the whole people to a crusade against the pub- 
lic sin and folly of ignorance, there is no covert scheme 
for over-riding local option and States rights. The 
Congress of the United States should make haste to 
appropriate the income of the public lands for the relief 
of illiteracy, with such conditions as will guard against 
the plunder or perversion of the children’s patrimony. 
But the great work must be done by every community 
for itself; while every good man and woman should 
back every doubtful effort with that reinforcement of 
love and prayer and material aid which is the strongest 
power in this world for the right. And the President 
has spoken not a moment too soon. . Should the people 
respond with overwhelming assent, it will still be a 
long generation before, at least, a dozen States of this 
Union can be rescued from the peril into which they 
have been brought by popular ignorance and the group 
of evils that always waits upon its steps. The most 
difficult thing in this world is to break the spell of 
stolid brutality and vulgar self-conceit that holds an 
ignorant community. And when the spell is broken, 
how hard it is to evercome the danger of superficial 
teaching, to suppress pretentious half-knowledge, to 
reconcile a thousand petty jealousies, to defend the 
schools against the meddling priests, the “boss ” of the 
political ring, the impracticable theorist, the natural 
laziness of the child, the greed of ignorant parents, the 
whole menagarie of unlovely and mischievous beasts of 
prey that hover about a big pile of money or seek to 
capture the heart of the State by capturing the people’s 
school. So let us all respond to the schoolmaster and 
schoolmistress in the White House, and each, according 
to the best that is in him, make haste to inaugurate 
the good time that is surely coming for the little Amer- 
ican boys and girls. 


— A meeting of the Nashua River School Committees’ Assoc. 
will be held at Fitchburgh, Friday, March 25, at 9.30 a. Mm. 
Topics: ‘ What branches of Study should be Taught in our 
Village High Schools?” introduced by Hamilton Mayo, of 
Leominster, ‘Educational Associations: Their Influenee 
upon School-work;’’ introduced by James E. Vose, of Ash- 
burnham, ‘Civil Government in Common Schools;’’ intro- 
duced by Charles Mason, of Fitchburg. The following are the 
officers of the Assoc.: Prest., Eli Culley of Fitchburg; Sec., 
E. J. Sartelle of Townsend; Ex-Com., Chas. A. Goodrich of 


Lunenburg, Joseph G. Edgerly of Fitchburg, and Benjamin 
H. Hartwell of Ayer. 


Medical Education of Women in Russia.—The St. Petersburg 
School of Medicine was opened to women in 1872. Dering 
eight years 796 students matriculated. Under 22 years ol 
Were 72 per cent.; between 22 and 30, 24 per cent.; above 30, 
3 per cent. According to social condition they were classified : 
Single, 89.4 per cent.; married, 9 per cent.; widows, 1.6 per 
cent. the course of study is five years, only the first three 
classes had graduates; their number is 111, corresponding to 
266 matriculates. During 1879 453 students pas the study 
of medicine; and, as 111 graduated and 30 died, 202, or 25 per 
cent., abandoned their studies. This large percentage is due 
to the fact that the majority of students are obliged, while 
te gern their living by giving lessons, Uterary work, 

-» & condition not favorable for as 8 of five years. 
—London Medical Record. al 


HARVARD LECTURES ON PEDAGOGY. 


VIIL—GrERMAN GYMNASIA. 
[Discussed by Pror. G. 8. HALL, March 12, 1880.) 


The attendance and interest in Professor Hall’s lectures are 
increasing, and a large number of the most prominent teach- 
ers of Boston and vicinity were present to listen to his discus- 
sion of the German Gymnasia. The name “ Gymnasium,” is 
applied to those high or secondary schools which prepare stu- 
dents for the universities, and have gradually developed from 
the cathedral and convent classical schools of the middle ages, 
The real-schule, or real gymnasium, is utilitarian in charac- 
ter, and aims to teach the sciences, and those branches usu- 
ally termed practical. Of the first-named classical schools 
there are three hundred and seventy in Germany. Few 


of them are rich, andjthe tuition varies from $10 to $220 a 
year,—the State making up enough to sustain them. Most of 
the buildings are r, though some of the recent structures 
are admirable. ix classes are formed in these gymnasia, 
The sixth, fifth, and fourth,—the youngest class having the 
highest number,—are given one year each, and the other three 
have two years each, making a course of nine years. Boys en- 
ter at the of eight to ten, and graduate at seventeen to 
nineteen. The school-hours are, in summer forenoons, from 
seven o’clock to eleven; in winter, from eight to twelve; in 
the afternoon, from two to four the year round. The weekly 
half-holiday is on Wednesday. In the three youngest classes 
a teacher cannot have more than fifty pupils, and in the upper 
three not more than forty. Teachers’ salaries vary from $1,100 
to $2,400. Their social position is good, and for retired teach- 
ers there is a pension-fund which yields from $200 to $250 a 
year. By the minister of education are determined the cur- 
riculum, the hours of work, and the rapidity of the advance of 
pupils. He appoints an examining board. Text-books are re- 
erred to the cultus-minister for approval. An important 
feature of the gymnasia is their libraries. In them are nearly 
all the books which a teacher needs, and so he is saved the ex- 
pense of buying new ones, Care is also paid to the students’ 
wants, those of the advanced classes receiving most attention. 
Text-books and lexicons are also at the service of the poor 
students. 

Dr. Hall sketched the history of classical study in Germany. 
Greek fugitives first taught their own language without the 
aid of agrammar. Latin was used in the church-service, but 
in time the church Latin became a very different language 
from that in the books. The church took up instruction in 
grammar, for it was thought that grammar was the founda- 
tion of theology. In time there came to be church Latin, 
‘seeped Latin, and scholastic Latin, which differed widely 

rom each other. In the twelfth century the States began to 
found schools of their own, but rivalry at once arose between 
them and the church schools, and the former for a long time 
depended on the clergy for teachers. It became the fashion 
for students to go to Italy to finish their education. In the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries Greek slowly made its way 
into German educational courses. The study of the classics 
was closely connected with the Reformation, and the Jesuits 
also really advanced the cause of instruction in Greek and 
Latin. A great reformer in German education was F. A. 
Wolf, who rescued German literature from disgrace, and re- 
vived the spirit of German art. But among Wolf's followers 
teaching degenerated. In the gymnasia the great struggle was 
between the philanthropists and the humanists. The former 
thought that the object of education was to prepare the stu- 
dents for the business of life, and this opinion was the cause 
of the foundation of the real-schule. 


METHODS OF STUDY. 


Latin and Greek, said Dr. Hall, are not to be studied as 
Siamese twins. Latin is taught first in German gymnasia, 
beginning with the sixth class. The teacher reads to the schol- 
ars a Latin sentence; then the next day the same, with slight 
changes, translating each time literally, without the transpo- 


sition of a word. When the changes in words are made, they 
are explained to the scholar, and so he learns about gender 
and case. This method is the analytic. Latin composition is 
sometimes given in the first three months. For the first year 
the grammar is used but little. In the second year, in the fifth 
class, irregular verbs are introduced, the regular verbs having 
been learned in the first year. A full conjugation of the for- 
mer is never taught. Oral translations into Latin are begun. 
The rule in teaching is that but little matter shall be given, 
but much form of words. In the third year Nepos and Livy 
are studied, the teacher going through with his class the first 
chapters of a new author for a month, and afterward explain- 
ing beforehand the hard passages. Reviews are frequent. In 
the next two years instruction takes a wider range. Moods 
and tenses are taught. 

Little formal instruction in grammar is given, but it is in 
these two years that the chief grammatical work is done. 
Much stress is laid on teaching by the ear. In the sixth and 
seventh years there is much reading of Latin authors,—Cicero, 
Livy, Virgil, Lucretius, and Tibullus. Cicero is the model of 
Latin composition. In eight and nine years, De Senectute and 
Tacitus, — which is almost a Bible in Germany, — are intro- 
duced. Scholars are required to write treatises in Latin. 
Speaking Latin is generally begun in these last two years, or 
in the first class. Public discussions are sustained in Latin 
with great fluency by the boys. 

The methods of teaching Grtek are analogous to those of 
teaching Latin, but the study is not begun till the third year. 
Pupils are encouraged to home study, and teachers never refer 
to an examination as a thing of special difficulty. Cramming 
does no good, for the object of the examination is to bring out 
the pupil’s general a As to the relative value of 
deotlon) and scientific study, Dr. Hall said he could not con- 
cejve of any opposition between them. Study of the classics 
develops the sentence-sense, which is the method of knowing 
what thought is. He said the sentence does for the thought 
what an instantaneous photograph does for a moving object. 
The Greek language fitted thought, and is its natural medium 
more than any other, It is a psychological study. The Greek 


made a perfect correspondence between the form and the con- 
tents of the sentence. It is an advantage that Greek and Latin 
are dead languages, because the student must now reconstruct 
a mental universe without the aid of things in existence. As 
to scientific aud classical study, Dr. Hall said that the object 
of the scientific is to bring the student to a point where he can 
say he knows a certain thing better than anybody else in the 
world, though the thing mar te small as a pin’s point, The 
object of classical training is to make it perfectly transparent 
what is the meaning of the words in the range of thought of 
the individual. Till a man knows the etymological meaning 
of the words he uses he is an intellectual slave, and in the Eng- 
lish language almost none of the etymologies are transparent. 


DRIFT. 


— Every broken-down and bilious pedagogue, or malignant 
** Yankee-hater,’’ down South, is just now pelting the school- 
men with choice quotations from Richard Grant White, 
Charles Francis Adams, Jr., President Eliot, Dr. Nathan 
Allan, and Governor Robinson. We would not, for the 
world, abridge the freedom of speech; but we would suggest 
that such wholesale, unreliable, and thoroughly misleading 
statements about the inefficiency of Northern schools, and the 
demoralization of Northern youth, as have been appearing in 
leading Northern periodicals and journais within the past two 
years, are holding back our Southern States in their efforts to 
overcome the terrible curse of ignorance, and making the edu- 
cational ‘Jordan a hard road to travel’’ for thousands of 
faithful teachers, in a dozen American States. In the North, 
these false and reckless statements do no harm; possibly do 


good, by raising an occasional blister on the tough hide of 
local self-complacency. But, down South, such pernicious 
stuff only furnishes powder and ball to every blatant dema- 
gogue, and puts a pistol in the hand of every assassin of the 
people’s school. 


— The American people have yet to learn that without two 
things there can be no such institution as a university. First, 
a complete faculty and adequate means of instruction; and, 
secondly, a body of young people in acondition of fitness to 
receive the higher education. It is in the latter essential that 
the American university so often breaks down. Mr, 
Emerson tells us about a Western college that raised a 
handsome endowment to buy the library of a famous Ger- 
man professor, brought it home, and packed it away on its 
shelves, waiting for somebody to come along who could 
read it. Seven-eighths of our colleges, with all their 
faults, have a faculty and an outfit of apparatus so 
far above the crude young people who sport the name 
of students, that few of them can clutch the professorial 
skirts without climbing a tall and shaky ladder at the risk of 


breaking their necks. So it will be until a thorough system of 
elementary education ‘‘ breaks up the fallow ground,” and a 
more severe type of secondary school, private and public, sends 
up to the college and university young people with sufficient 
mental vigor and capacity for instruction to become fit students, 


— One of the largest and most deservedly esteemed private 
schools for young ladies in the southwest is the seminary of 
Dr. W. E. Ward, Nashville, Tenn. His class-rooms are 
crowded with bright girls from all the southero and several of 
the northwestern States, and the instruetion and discipline are 
of excellent quality. The doctor is a representative man. 
Reared on a plantation in Louisiana, entering life as a travel- 
ing preacher through Arkansas and the Indian Territory with 
his library packed in the seat of his wagon, swimming rivers, 
and preaching the Gospel on the wild frontiers, he finds him- 
self at the head of a collection of the most promising young 
women in a dozen States. He strikes us as just the man that 


should be sought out and ‘‘tied to”’ by somebody who is 
moved by the Holy Spirit to found a genuine college of the 
higher education for young women in the southwest. The 
lovely hills of Nashville offer the site, and the Doctor is the 
man to do the work. 


— The new spelling is making its way along the lines of the 
great railroad routes, West and South. The following orig- 
inal combinations, copied from signs, may be commended to 
Professor March: ‘‘ Beer and Snakes’’ (supposed to refer to 
‘“‘snacks’’). ‘* Dew dropin’”’ (uncertain whether the roman- 
tic name of the inn, or a pressing invitation to enter). Ata 
station in Arkansas a ‘flower-pot was observed, with a sign 
above inscribed, “‘ Floor.’’ A train-full of immigrants for 
Texas wrestled for half-an-hour with the problem,—Does this 
mean flour for sale; a flower-pot; or the floor of the station ? 
The colored brother who, in quoting the Scripture, — “‘ He 


hath made my feet like hinds’ feet,’’ — struck out the original 
combination, ‘‘ like hen’s feet to hold on by,’’ is equally in the 
dark. Whitney, Marsh, and Hagar must be upand doing, for 
the spelling-book is ‘“‘no where”’’ over half the United States 


— The Brooklyn Eagle states that Thomas W. Field, Supt. 
of Schools of Brooklyn, New York, has actually been paid the 
sum of thirty-five thousand four hundred dollars, for ward- 
maps, to be used in the assessment of the expenses of the Cen- 
tral-avenue sewer, which need not have cost over forty- 
-five hundred dollars. ‘‘ An extravagance,” says the Kagle, 


“too monstrous to leave room for any su; tion of good 
faith”? And still the people of Brooklyn allow Mr. Field to 
preside over her schools and teachers, and expect an honest 
and intelligent administration of these important trusts! 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue New Epirion oF WoORCESTER’S QUARTO DICTIONARY. 
With Supplement, embracing 204 additional pages, contain- 
ing 12,500 New Words, and a bm eee ae | of Synonymes of 
Words in General Use. Fully Illustrated and Unabridged. 
With Four ae Illuminated Plates. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. Library ~y* | marbled edges, $10; 
half-russia and half-morocco, $12; full russia, $16. 

The new edition is a massive volume of 2,058 pages, and con- 
tains considerably more than 115,000 words in its vocabulary, 
with their pronunciation, definition, and etymology. It is 
illustrated with about 1,100 neat woodcuts, and is enriched 
by more than 1,000 excellent articles on Synonymes, in which 
5,000 synonymous words are treated, and accurately and con- 
cisely illustrated by short and well-chosen examples. Among 
the contents of this Dictionary will be found, — (1) Princi- 
ples of Pronunciation; (2) Orthography; (3) English Gram- 
mar; (4) Origin, Formation, and Etymology of the English 
Language; (5) Archaisms, Provincialisms, and Americanisms; 
(6) History of English Lexicography ; (7) Vocabulary ; (8) 
Pronunciation of Greek and Latin Proper Names; (9) Script- 
ure Proper Names; (10) Modern Geographical Names; (11) 
Names of Distinguished Men of Modern Times; (12) Abbrevi- 
ations used in Writing and Printing; (13) Words, Phrases, 
and Quotations from the Greek, Latin, French, Italian, and 
Spanish Languages. Supplement, with additional Vocabulary 
and Synonymes. 

Worcester’s Quarto Dictionary is the crowning labor of = 
scholar who devoted a third of a century to philological stud- 
ies. It is the ripe fruit of more years of earnest and diligent 
toil than fall to the lot of most literary men. If anything will 
convince the world of letters of the enterprise of American 
publishers, this new edition of Worcester’s Quarto Dictionary 
will do it. The labor required to prepare a complete diction- 
ary of the English language, giving all the words in use in 
their correct orthography, with their pronunciation and their 
definition, illustrated in their different shades of meaning by 
quotations from the wide range of authors belonging to the 
different periods of English literature, can hardly be appreci- 
ated by the ordinary mind. 

Joseph Emerson Worcester, who undertook this herculean 
task, was born in Bedford, N. H., Aug. 24, 1784, and graduated 
at Yale College in 1811. After leaving college he was a teacher 
in Salem, Mass., for several years. His first literary labors 
were confined to the department of geography. In 1817 his 
first work, a Geographical Dictionary or Universal Gazetteer, 
Ancient and Modern, was published in two volumes at An- 
dover, Mass. In 1819 he removed to Cambridge, Mass , and 
devoted himself entirely to literary work at this place until his 
death, which occurred Oct. 27, 1865. His first production in 
the department of lexicography was an edition of “‘ Johnson’s 
Dictionary, as improved by Todd, and abridged by Chalmers, 
with Walker’s Pronouncing Dictionary combined,’ which 
appeared in 1828. His own Comprehensive Pronouncing Dic- 
tionary appeared in 1830. In 1846 appeared his Universal and 
Critical Dictionary of the English Language, upon which he 
had spent several years of patient industry. In 1860 the most 
elaborate and important of his literary labors, for which his 
previous works on lexicography had been preparatory, was 
published. This was his Dictionary of the English Language, 
the basis of the present great work which bears his name. He 
was aided in the preparation of this work by the best American 
scholars, and embodied the ripe results of many years of pa- 
tient and conscientious research, all shaped by his good judg- 
ment and uniform accuracy of scholarship. 

The work has been revised several times since it was first 
published, and 1,100 illustrations inserted. The aim has been 
to preserve the English language from corruption, retaining 
the long-established anomalies, and adhering to the best usage 
in respect to orthography and pronunciation. It has been re- 
garded as a standard authority for the English language by 
such eminent scholars and authors as Bryant, Longfellow, 
Whittier, Sumner, Holmes, Irving, Winthrop, Agassiz, Marsh, 
Henry, Everett, Mann, Stephens, Quincy, Felton, Hillard, 
Memminger, and others, and is recognized as authority by some 
departments of our National Government. 

The new edition, with the Supplement, has been prepared, 
supplying such omissions as were found in the previous edi- 
tions, and also for the purpose of inserting such new words as 
science, art, and literature have contributed since the publica- 
tion of Worcester’s Dictionary. This interval has been char- 
acterized by unparalleled energy in every department of scien- 
tific research, and by corresponding activity in the populariza- 
tion of science. A vast number of new terms have thus been 
brought into comparatively common use; and although a large 
proportion of such words cannot with strict propriety be said 
to form part of the English language, yet, from their constant 
recurrence in what may fairly be termed popular literature, it 
has been deemed proper to explain them in this new edition. 
Great care has been taken to exhibit in its pages an etymology 
in conformity with the present advanced state of this interest- 
ing and important science. 

The Supplement contains about 12,500 entries, of which 
11,000 are new words, the remainder being repetitions, gener- 


ally due to one of two reasons; viz., either that the word seemed 
insufficiently defined in the main work, or that it had acquired 
a new meaning since the Dictionary was published. Lllustra- 
tions have been inserted in many cases where they would aid 
the definition. In addition to the Supplement proper there 
appears in this edition of the Dictionary a carefully-prepared 
vocabulary of synonyms of words in general use. 

Our readers will be interested to examine some of the new 
words introduced into this valuable Supplement. We quote a 
few, only for want of space: ‘‘ Blizzard, bluejoint, cerise, chirt, 
ecstatise, edenic, elaps, ensilage, fuchs, grounder, home-rule, 
jettage, kerned, kismet, kuklux-klan, kymry, lettic, lyart, 
magsman, motivate, neadfire, necessism, ovination, piline, pre- 
oral, quenelle, qwyrbolle, remanation, romany, sbirro, tasset, 
teeheeing, utgard, V-note, vulned, wongium, wroughtestow, 
wyfhood, xylem, xylophone, yammer, yodle, ystle, zodnic, 

Hundreds of similar words, many of them not in common 
use, it is true, are found in this Supplement. It is a great 
thing to have a dictionary at hand that will meet all the rea- 
sonable wants of the students, and such a work is this new 
edition of Worcester’s Quarto Dictionary. This great diction- 
ary is priuted and bound in the best style of the art of book- 
making. America may well be proud of her great books of 
reference, 


Tue EnGuisH Ports. Selections with Critical Introductions 
by Various Writers, and a General Introduction by Mathew 
Arnold. Edited by Thomas Humphry Ward, M.A., late 
Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford. London and New 
York: Macmillan & Co. For sale by Willard Small, Boston. 
Price, for four vols., $5.00. 

The design of Mr. Ward has been to present to students of 
English literature a collection of the best and most character- 
istic of the writings of the great poets. In carrying out his 
plan he secured the aid of persons who had made a special 
study of individual authors, and were therefore especially 
qualified to represent them fairly in the selections, and to fur- 
nish the most helpful and just critical introductions. Begin- 
ning with the early poetry, he furnishes in the first volume, ap- 
proximately in chronological order, characteristic poems of 
Chaucer, Langley or Langland, Gower, Lydgate, Douglass 
Hawes the Earl of Surrey, Edmund Spenser, Sir Philip Syd- 
ney, and many others, in the orthography of contemporary 
spelling; up to the time of Wyatt and Surrey,—the time of the 
Renascence,—and since that date adopts the uniform modern 
spelling. The second volume presents selections from Ben 
Jonson (1573—1637) to Dryden (1631—1700),—a period which 
includes Beaumont and Fletcher,Wm. Browne, Thomas Carew 
Robert Herrick, George Herbert, Abraham Crowley, John 
Milton, Samuel Butler, and others of less general popularity. 
Volume III. opens with Joseph Addison (1672—1719), and 
gives selections and critical notices of Mathew Prior, John 
Swift, Alexander Pope, James Thompson, Edward Young, 
Samuel Johnson, Charles Wesley, Wm. Shenstone, Thomas 
Gray, Oliver Goldsmith, Wm. Cowper, Robert Burns, and 
many other lesser poets, down to Wm. Blake (1757—1827). 
Volume four completes the work, and furnishes numerous 
gems from Wordsworth (1770,— 1850), also quotations from 
Samuel Rogers, Coleridge, Southey, Walter Scott, Thomas 
Campbell, Lord Byron, Thomas Moore, Mrs. Hemans, Shelley, 
Keats, Landor, Lord Macaulay, Mrs. Browning, Emily Bronté, 
Charles Kingsley, and others, and ends with the writings of 
Sydney Dobell (1824—1874). 

From the above list it will be seen that those who, either as 
teachers or students, desire to learn what authors to select and 
study exhaustively, will find these volumes a great help in decid- 
ing this question. They contain some of the best selections 
with which we are acquainted, and represent fairly the vast and 
varied field of English poetry. We are glad to find in Mr. Ward’s 
books specimens from writers who had considerable reputation 
in their own time, but haye faded from public notice. We find 
also that he has recognized some who were never much known, 
yet contributed a few choice poems to enrich literature. The 
introduction of Mathew Arnold is a paper of special value to 
educators, and will aid them in forming correct judgments 
upon the various styles of verse, and also assist in wise com- 
parisons between the ancient and modern writers. 


INDEX TO HARPER’s MaGazine. Index to Harper’s New 
Monthly Magazine, Alphabetical, Analytical, and Classified. 
Volumes I. to LX. inclusive. From June, 1850, to June, 
1880. Compiled by Charles A. Durfee. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 8vo, cloth; price, $4.00. — 


This revised index embraces the first sixty volumes of Har- 
per’s New Monthly Magazine, and includes the numbers from 
June, 1850, to May, 1880. The plan of this work is admirable. 
Each contribution appears under the real author’s name, un- 
der the title’as given in the text, and under the subject or class- 
heading. When authors are known by pseudonyms, cross 
references are made from them to their real names. The en- 
tire literary matter has been arranged under appropriate sub- 
jects and general headings. Illustrated articles are indicated 
in the index by an asterisk. The departments, including the 
Editor’s, Historical, and Scientific Record, have been carefully 
analyzed. The Scientific Record was introduced in Jan., 1870, 


and extends to Nov., 1879, and was supervised by Prof. Spen. 


cer F. Baird, of the Smithsonian Institution. Forty-four com- 
plete novels by the most eminent writers have appeared in the 
magazine, and the sixty volumes constitute a comprehensive 
cyclopedia of travel, discovery, and adventure, which the 
present index makes thoroughly available. The thirty years 
record is marvelous, and all who have the past volumes of the 
magazine will need this valuable index. 


A MANUAL or Su@GEsTIONS FoR TEACHING FRACTIONS. 
By W. W. Davis. Syracuse, N. ¥Y.: C. W. Bardeen. Price, 
25 cents. 

This manual was originally written to accompany a frac- 
tional apparatus designed by the author, consisting of large 
wooden balls divided into halves, thirds, fourths, sixths, 
eights, ninths, and twelfths,—the special idea being that while 
a child looks upon each of the halves of a broken stick as it- 
self a stick, and hence a unit, he readily sees that a half ora 
third of a ball bears a fractional relation to the entire ball. 
But the book has a value entirely apart from the apparatus it 
was designed to accompany. The whole subject of fractions 
is divided into sixty lessons, so as to occupy just a term, and 
the successive points are developed with a skill that can come 


only from careful study and long experience. 


EARLY SPRING IN MASSACHUSETTS. From the Journal of 
Henry D. Thoreau, author of A Week on the Concord and 
Merrimac Rivers, Walden, ete. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. Price, $1.50. 

No more timely book could have been published. Thoreau 
communed with nature as most men would with a companion 
and friend. This Journal begins Feb. 24, 1852, and extends 
through the spring months to April 10, 1853. It was be- 
queathed by his sister to H. G. O. Blake, who has kindly se- 
lected the portions contained in this book and given them to 
the’ public. Thoreau was born in Concord, Mass., July 12, 
1817, and died there May 6, 1862. In that historic town most 
of his life was spent, and most of the localities referred to are 
to be found there. No one that loves nature can but be re- 
freshed by reading this journal. The plan of the book is one 
which enables the reader to bring together passages under the 
same day of the month in different years. Thoreau’s thoughts 
were penned often, apparently, in the open air, in the presence 
of the phenomena he describes, and brings the reader into the 
closest contact with Nature, making him see its sights, hear its 
sounds, and feel its breath upon his cheek. While Thoreau 
evidently chose Nature deliberately for his companion, he knew 
well the higher value of man. He shows this in passages like 
the following: ‘‘ The blue sky is a distant reflection of the azure 
serenity that looks out from under a human brow;”’ and again 
he says, ‘‘ What is the singing of birds, or any natural sound, 
compared with the voice of one we love?”’ He had a deep ap- 
preciation of friendship, but did not care to mingle in the busy 
haunts of men. He cared little for wealth, or for social, polit- 
ical, or even literary success. His ambition was to obey his 
instinets, and secure happiness amid the wild retreats of the 
forest and by the side of the rippling water. He studied, and 
was familiar with, most of the forms of the vegetable world, 
knew the habits of animals, reveled in the songs of birds and 
the hum of insect-life. This book shows him a poet, a philos- 
opher, and a genius. We heartily commend this book to all 
who find delight in the charms of spring, and who enjoy com- 
muning with a man who lived outside of the conventionalities 
of society. 


Tue New York EXAMINATION QuESTIONS. Being the ques- 
tions given at all the Examinations for State Certificates from 
the beginning to the be time, embracing 3,000 questions 
in Reading, Writing, Drawing, Arithmetic, Geography, Gram- 
mar, United States History, General History, Algebra, Ge- 
ometry, Bookkeeping, Composition, Rhetoric, Literature, 
Civil Government, Physiology, Zodlogy, Botany, Geology, 
Mineralogy, Physics, Methods, School Economy, School 
Law, yee with Latin as an optional in place of Geom- 
etry. To which is added a list of the successful candidates. 
Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. Price, 25 cents. 


The above description will fully indicate to our readers the 
great value of such a list of questions as this attractive little 
book furnishes for twenty-five cents. The questions embrace 
a great variety jof subjects, and they have been prepared by 
eminent educators. 


Tue CompLETE WoRBKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. By 


Rev. Henry N. Hudson, professor of Shakespeare in Boston 
— In 20 volumes, Vol. XIII. ton: Ginn & 
eath. 


This volume of the Harvard Edition of Shakespeare con- 
tains the plays of ‘‘ Titus Andronicus,” and ‘‘ Romeo and 
Juliet,” with valuable introductions to each drama. Explan- 
atory foot-notes and critical notes are appended, and also a 
complete glossarial index. When completed this will be one 
of the most attractive and valuable editions of the works of 
the “immortal bard” ever issued. Good taste and thorough- 
ness characterize every portion of the enterprise. ‘The editor 
has no superior as a Shakespearian scholar, and the publishers 
are well known as book makers of rare good judgment and 
taste. The library that has in it the Harvard Edition of 


Shakespeare has a set of books which will add to its value 
largely. Instructors in colleges and high schools should se- 
cure it for their libraries. 
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All communications intended for this department should be directed 
to the Editor, Prof. E. T. Quimspy, Hanover, N. H. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


H. A. Ingram: Operations upon numbers written in any 
scale are performed in the same manner as in the decimal 
scale, except that, of course, the “carrying,” as it is called, 
must be not “one for every ten,’’ but one for every 5, 6, or 
8, according to the scale. For example, suppose we make 5 
the base of the system. ‘Then we write numbers in their 
order, thus: 1, 2, 3, 4, 10, 11, 12, 13, ete., the last written 
number being 8. To add, say 12 and 13, we write, 

2)30 

12,2224 = ; 
though in this case it runs out to a fraction which does not 
terminate. Observe that we cannot call it a decimal, for it is 
not on the decimal scale; and this fact, that we have no names 
for the units of the different orders, makes it difficult to explain 
the working of any system but the decimal. These hints will 
doubtless enable you to carry out all operations upon numbers 
written in any scale. 

S. T. L.: The answer to Prob. 18, Robinson’s Geometry, p. 
246, is correct, The area given is not more than ‘4g (base x 
altitude). 

A, J. D.: Please make your last problem more definite. 
We do not understand how a sufficient number of dimensions 
are given to solve the problem.—Ep. 

— The error in solution of Prob. 152 by James Waters, cor- 
rected in THz JOURNAL of March 10, did not involve the 
method of solution. The mistake was noticed and corrected 
by Mr. Waters himself.—Ep. 


PROBLEMS. 


ProsBLeM 168,—A merchant has a cask of molasses whose 
head diameter, is 31 in., the bung diameter 36 in., and the 
length 39 in. The molasses guages, at the bung, 30in. How 
many gallons are there ? 


|As this is a veritable case, and the merchant is waiting for 
an answer, correspondents will please give immediate atten- 
tion.— Ep. } D 


PROBLEM 169.— A 
A right AB is bisected at D and 


hi To divide this sum by 2, we write, 


B Cc 
roduced to C, Prove that 


(AC)? + (BC)? = 2( AD)? + 2(DC)?. J. W. 
SCIENCE. 

NOTES ON THE MANIPULATION OF CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS. 


It has been suggested to me that a few notes on the treat- 
ment of chemical apparatus would be well received by those 
whose duties include the teaching of chemistry. I propose, 
therefore, in the following article, to write some about glass- 
tubing and rods. 

The cutting, bending, drawing-out, joining together, and 
the blowing of bulbs are among the difficulties which every 
one meets with, as they are often the source of much incon- 
venience and trouble. The general varieties of glass-tubing 
are in common use; viz., (1) the Jead tubing, which has a pink- 
ish hue, and is readily recognized from its becoming black 
when heated in an ordinary Bunsen gas-flame; (2) the easily- 
fusible soda-glass, generally of a whitish or green tinge, and is 
not discolored by the flame; (3) the almost infusible potash 
glass, commonly called Bohemian tubing, and which is only 
used when high temperatures are required. 

The cutting of glass tubes.—For this purpose a triangular file, 
or a so-called glass-knife of good steel, is employed. The tube 
to be cut is held in the hand, with the thumb placed at the spot 
where the break is desired. At that position the file or knife is 
sharply drawn along the tube and a mark made extending one- 
third around the glass. The tube is then firmly grasped in the 
hands, and the thumbs placed on each side of the file-mark, 
and then bent away or pulled apart. With tubes of large di- 
ameter the file-mark should be made to extend at least half 
way across the tube, and the mark should be as narrow as 
possible. It is well to moisten the file with water or turpentine. 
When the ends of tubes are uneven or slight cracks run along 
the surface, so that it is necessary to cut a small piece off, the 
previously mentioned method can be adopted, and the file-mark 
must be made three or four centimeters from the end, other- 
wise the cutting becomes very difficult. It is a wise precaution 
to wrap a piece of cloth around the long end of the tube, and 

80 avoid the chance of cutting ones self. 

On cutting large tubes or pieces of apparatus, the file is made 
48 usual, and then a piece of a glass-rod heated and drawn to 
& point is placed on the mark and drawn along the glass in the 
direction desired; the glass will crack, and the crack will follow 
the glass rod. Sometimes iron wire is used. It is, by this 
means, possible to cut flasks, bottles, etc., at any desired point 
in a more suitable shape. When the ends of a tube are un- 

even, they may be made smooth by breaking off the tube with 
4 file or by the use of a pair of flat pincers. The ehds are then 
fused in an ordinary gas-flame., For these tubes the ordinary 


tubes a blast-lamp is essential. 

In fusing, some precautions are necessary, for the tube must 
not be hastily pushed into the flame or it will crack, but it 
should be held a little way off at first, and then as it becomes 
warmed, brought to the hottest part of the flame. When a 
red-hot ring can be seen around the open erid, then is the ope- 
ration completed. The tube should not be left too long in the 
flame, otherwise the ends will be drawn (i. e., melted) together. 
Care must also be taken when one reverses the tube to melt 
the other end, for moisture from the vapors of combustion is 
apt to have collected itself in that end, and if the tube be sud- 
denly exposed to the flame, it will break. It is best, therefore, 
to carefully dry the entire tube before one attempts to fuse the 
reverse end. 

All the operations thus far described are extremely simple, 
yet without care and some practice, they are difficult to per- 
form. In our next paper we will describe the bending of glass 
tubes. M. B. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 
State Editor, W O. FLercuEr, Biddeford, Me. 


— We are glad to see that our towns are generally support- 
ing high schools. 

— The whole cost of educating the scholars of Orono is $7.72 
a head, including school-books. 

— Brewer Village High School gave an entertainment re- 
cently, consisting of music and drama, 

— My item of last week on Farmington, was changed at 
“*the head-center.”” I said they expended but $300 extra. 
Must have raised more to obtain much State aid. The num- 
ber of pupils has increased. Average for past year, 150. 

— The most of the students of Colby Univ. came in on 
Wednesday, and the exchange of greetings after so long an ab- 
sence was very cordial. About sixty were out teaching last 
term, and it is interesting to hear them compare notes in re- 
gard to their schools. They all report pleasant schools; and, 
as far as we have ascertained, all have given satisfaction. Ow- 
ing to his increased work, Prof. Smith will be unable to hear 
the seniors in United States Constitution; Prof. Taylor will 
have charge of that study. It is to be hoped now that a lec- 
turer on History will be engaged for the senior class. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
State Editor, D. A. CLirrorp, Manchester, N. H. 


— At Hopkinton at the ‘‘ March meeting,’’ the high-school 
question was brought forward prominently by a motion to elect 
the superintending school committee, a body which is usually 
chosen by the selectmen. The motion was passed, and a bal- 
lot was taken; but as no concerted action had been arranged, 
the names of 69 candidates appeared in an aggregate vote of 122, 
and there was no choice, The second day, after two ballots, C. 
F. Parker, E. G. Kimball, and Mrs, H. M. Edmunds were elected. 
The proposition to raise money was voted down, notwithstand- 
ing the earnest support which it received from some, and there 
are many citizens who feel humiliated at the action of the 
town. The high-school question must be ‘‘ fought out on this 
line,” in places high and low, but this important branch of 
our school system is sure to be sustained, 

— Some unknown friend has recently given 1,000 volumes 
to the Deerfield library. 

— At the Rumford First Grammar School, in Concord, un- 
der the skillful management of Miss Josephine E, Hodgdon, 
were enjoyed at the close of the last term very interesting ex- 
ercises. The program is headed ‘‘ Longfellow Afternoon.’’ 
The exercises consisted of singing, reading, poetic aphorisms, 
declamations, essays, conversations, ete., and showed that the 
author selected had been thoroughly studied, and every part 
well prepared. We think, with the teacher, that ‘it is not 
necessary always to wait for birthdays; that it is always ap- 
propriate and profitable in school, to take up some popular 
author and make his writings the subject of study and recita- 
tion. It serves the double purpose of a public entertainment 
and creates a taste for the best literature of the day. Too 
few of our pupils, and even of the graduates from our public 
schools, are at all familiar with the standard authors even of 
our own country. 


VERMONT. 
State Editor, C. C. Boynton, Townshend, Vt. 

— We stated last week that about one-quarter of the towns 
in the State had this year elected women as superintendents of 
schools. Heretofore there has been scarcely more than one 
to each county. The effect of the change will be awaited with 
interest. 

— The Vermont College of Teachers will hold a special 
meeting at Montpelier on Friday, the 18th inst. 

— Bristol Village has been fighting over the graded school 
question, and after a sharp contest has voted to establish one. 


—A movement is on foot to organize an association of 


meeting. The principals of the higher schools are taking hold 
of the matter. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
State Editor, AL¥RED Bunkekr, (Boston Highlands), Mass. 


— N. H. Whittemore, first sub-master of the Quincy School, 
bas been promoted to the mastership of Harris School (Dor- 
chester Dist.), vice Horne transferred to Prescott School, 
Charlestown. Alfred Bunker, second sub-master, has been 
promoted to be first sub-master of the Quincy Schovl. Both 
are excellent appointments, and in accord with the laws of 
civil service, and the proper civilities for valuable services ren- 
dered. —Epiror-IN-CHIEF. 

— The Bridgewater male alumni of Boston and vicinity held 
areunfon and supper at Young’s, Boston, Friday, March 11, 
at which Mr. Geo. A. Walton presided. A permanent associ- 
ation was formed, with the following persons as officers: Prest., 
Edwin P. Seaver, Boston; vice-prests., Rev. A. E. Winship of 
Somerville, Geo. H. Martin of Bridgewater, EK. L. Sargent of 
Lynu; Sec. and Treas., John D., Billings of Cambridge; Ex- 
Com., Gen. W. W. Blackmar of Boston, Levi F. Warren of 
Newton, Joshua M, Dill of Boston. An annual reunion will be 
held. Addresses were made by Messrs Billings, Dickinson, 
Boyden, Seaver, Alien (N. T.), Holt, Kneeland, Metcalf, Put- 
nam, Kendall, and Martin. 

— A meeting of the teachers of the public schools of Taun- 
ton was held at the office of the Supt. of Schools, Thursday 
evening, March 10, to organize a Taunton Teachers’ Library 
Assoc. The following were the officers elected: Prest., W. 
W. Waterman; Vice-prests., C. F. Boyden, S. C. Macomber; 
Sec., E. S. Hersey; Treas., Miss M. W. Bayliss; Asst. Treas., 
C. S. Moore; Lib., W. W. Waterman; Asst. Lib., C. S. Moore; 
Collector, Geo. B. Buffington. Quite an interest seems to be 
manifested among the teachers in regard to this library. Some 
of the books were purchased from a fund which was obtained 
from the proceeds of the ‘ Allegory,’ given under the direc- 
tion of Prof. Hagar at Music Hall some time ago; and the 
library is now sustained by contributions from the teachers 
themselves. 

— Smith Academy, Hatfield, closed its winter term on Tues- 
day, with a public examination, and an evening exhibition for 
the benefit of the school library. The number of pupils is 
larger than ever before. 

— The school committee of Lowell have authorized the Supt. 
of Schools to open an experimental half-time school in that 
part of the city known as “‘ Little Canada.”’ 

— Mrs. B. F. Brown has been elected to fill the vacancy in 
the Fitchburg High School for the remainder of the school- 
year. 

— The Pittsfield schools will reopen April 4, after a two- 
week’s vacation. The school com. have adopted Richardson’s 
temperance text-book. 

— The new Catholic school at Cambridgeport has been ded- 
icated as the College of St. Thomas Aquinas. 

— Springfield’s board of health has decided that all pupils in 
the schools must show evidence of successful vaccination. 
This has long been the rule in Boston. 

— The students of Holy Cross Coll., Worcester, recently 
held a grand soireé in their hall, which was tastefully adorned 
for the occasion. 

— Prof. Franklin Carter, it is stated, has decided to accept 
the presidency of Williams Coll. 

— The class just graduated from the Fairhaven High School 
is the largest for several years. 

— Westfield has 19 school-houses, 1,648 pupils, 55 teachers, 
and has spent $19,122 for schools during the past year. The 
evening school, the past winter, has been remarkably succesful. 

— The schools of Falmouth last year cost $4,657. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
State Editor, O. WinsLow, Providence, R. I. 

— The evening schools at Newport, now closed, had an ay- 
erage attendance of 76.9; the highest any evening 133, and the 
lowest 40. The highest number of boys any evening was 108, 
and the highest number of girls 26. 

— The State Normal School at Providence is in the midst of 
a full and successful term. . 


CONNECTICUT. 
State Editor, CHARLES NORTHEND, New Britain, Conn. 


— The graded school in South Coventry, under the charge 
of Mr. J. B. Larned, was recently examined, and the result 
was highly gratifying to the large number of parents and cit- 
izens present. The general appearance of the school, both 
in discipline and instruction, merited and received the unqual- 
ified approbation of the committee and others in attendance. 
Mr. Larned has, very wisely, been secured for another term. 
The primary department of the school, under the charge of 
Miss Sarah M. Scott, is in a very satisfactory condition. 

— The two excellent graded schools in Willimantic were re- 
cently examined with unusual care by many parents and friends. 
The schools in the first district has been satisfactorily man- 


aged by Prin. Holbrook for nearly a year, The term closed 
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March 11, with an interesting entertainment by the pupils, 
consisting of declamations, recitations, and singing. 

— The Natchaug school, under Prin. Welch, was recently 
examined, with great satisfaction to all concerned. This 
school is doing excellent work, and is very fortunate in hav- 
in Mr. W. C. Jilson, who understands the importance of good 
public schools, as managing committee. He gives personal at- 
tention to the school in his own district, and appeals to the | 
citizens to'manifest their interest by attending the examina- 
tions. A good teacher is of the first importance in a school, 
but a faithful committee and interested parent can do much to 
aid him. Special instruction has been given in vocal music, 
with gratifying success. 

— A school of two grades, at N. Windham, has been sucess- 
fully managed by Henry W. Avery and Miss Marcia J. Hunt. 
Mr. Avery is a teacher of large and successful experience. 
This school was ably taught for many successive years by the 
Hon. Porter B. Peck, who may now be classed among the re- 
tired veterans in school work. May he live yet many years to 
enjoy the fruits of his labors, as manifest in the lives of the 
multitudes who shared his faithful instructions and wholesome 
counsels. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CaNnapAa.—The report of the Hon. A. Crooks, Min. of Ed. 
of the province of Ontario, for 1879, just published, besides 
the usual valuable statistics, contains reports on the superan- 
nuation of teachers, the training of teachers, and the educa- 
tional depository. A good showing is made. 

University journalism is becoming quite the thing in Onta- 
rio, though it has long been an accomplished fact in the uni- 
versities of the United States. The Acta Victoriana is the 
name of one edited by the students of Victoria Coll., Cobourg; 
The’ Varsity, by University Coll., Toronto; and the Queen’s 
College Journal, by the students at Kingston. Of these the 
latter certainly takes the lead. The Squib, edited by students 
of the London Collegiate Institute, in 1866, was perhaps the 
first paper of the kind in the country. It was followed, some 

ears after, in Upper Canada, by the College Times. The 
ies’ college also publish Sunbeams, and other lovely effu- 
sions of the golden-haired graduates and undergraduates. 

The Winnepeg school board had twenty applications for the 
position of public-school inspector, from the ae of On- 
tario, before the appointment was made. The salary was 
$1,000 per annum. 

Knox Coll., Toronto, affords a very comfortable residence to 75 
students, most of whom are pursuing the Presbyterian course 
of theology. Her campus is furnished with a rink, which, in 
the winter months, is the chief source of amusement. 


Forrien.—Abraham L. Dickstein, of Heringer, Limberg, 
Germany, is a pedagogue who is still teaching school at 104 
years of age, at a salary of $30 per annum, and he has received 
no more than that sum for over sixty years. 

A commission has been appointed by the French Academy 
of Sciences to carry out the arrangements for observing the 
transit of Venus in 1882. Mr. R. A. Proctor will superintend 
the English observations. 

The new lations of French primary schools have just 
been published in the Journal Oficial. The of admission 
is from six to fourteen. Corporal punishment is absolutely 
forbidden. As regards the participation of children in relig- 
ious instruction, the wish of the parents shall always be con- 
sulted. The school-hours shal! be three hours in the morning 
and three hours in the afternoon. The epoch and duration of 
the holidays shall be fixed by the prefect of the department. 

It is stated that there are 243 renee languages in India, 
and, including different dialects, 549. The use of the English 


language, however, is fast supplanting them, particularly 
among the young. From 8,000 to 10,000 candidates are an- 


‘nually examined at the three great universities of India, and 


English is the chief language employed. 
The admission of women to the science classes of University 


Coll., London, Eng., has not decreased, but increased the 
number of men. 

The State Univ. at Lawrence, ang Oe State Normal School 
at Emporia, are in a prosperous condition. 

Fiona. — The super’ of State Supt. Haisley, shows that 
the condition of the common schools is encouraging. The 
total number of schools reported during the past year,—1,131, 
—shows an increase of 244 in the last three years. The aggre- 
gate attendance was 39,315. The total amount expended for 
school purposes was $114,895.31. There were 675 male and 
420 female teachers employed, with average salaries ranging in 
the different counties from $72 to $5.00 a month. During ten 

ears this State received from the Peabody Educational Fund 
$52,350, of the $1,061,700 which was distributed among the 
Southern States. 


Groreia. — In the ninth annual report of the Atlanta 
schools, Maj. W. T. Slaton, the Supt., pleads earnestly and in 
a spirited manner for more schoolroom accommodation. But 
of his teachers he says: ‘‘ With the very efficient corps of 
teachers now in our schools, every one of whom is an honor to 
the profession and to the city, our schools compare favorably 
with those of the North and West, which are much older, and 
better prepared for thorough instruction. 


ILurvois. — A circular of the Cook Co. Nor. and Train. 
School, at Normansville, proposes a ‘ new departure ’ by the es- 
tablishment of a kindergarten normal or training department. 
The kindergarten methods of | children have now the 
approval of all intelligent educators; but to what extent these 
methods can be utilized in our public schools has not yet been 
settled. This training-school at Normanville proposes to 
solve this question; (1) it will establish a pure kindergarten 
for children of the right age; (2) a connecting-link grade will 
be organized, composed of senior and junior kindergarten 
pupils. Here the trial will be made “to bridge the gulf be- 
tween the kindergarten and the primary schools,’’ and to in- 
terweave the principles of kindergarten philosophy into meth- 
ods of advanced grades. Miss Martha H. Ross, late prin. of 
the training-schooi at Columbus, a lady eminently qualified 
for the position, has been appointed to preside over this de- 
partment. We shall watch with much interest the prog- 
ress Of this school, and expect only practical results. 


LovuIsiIANA. — The teachers in the public schools of New 
Orleans are said to be in actual want. They have received 
not one cent of their salaries since last July. One reason of 
this disgraceful state of affairs is said to be that the citizens 
do not pay their $1.00 poll-tax. The interest on the free- 
school fund in the treasury on Jan. 17, 1881, was $30,320. 


MissourRi.—Wasbington Univ., at St. Louis, has a total at- 
tendance in all departments of 1,367 students. The institu- 
tion comprehends the Smith Acad., Manual Train. School, 
Mary Inst., College, Polytechnic School, School of Fine Arts, 
and Law School. 

The legislature is considering a bill which prohibits the 
teaching of foreign languages in the public schools. 


MINNESOTA. — Number of ~—_ enrolled in the public 
schools of the State in 1880 is 180,248, increase, 8,303; number 
of different teachers employed, — males, 1,874; females, 3,341; 
total, 5,215. Average monthly wages of teachers, exclusive of 
the larger cities, of males, $35.29; females, $27.52. Current 
school fund: Apportioned in 1880, $150,485.90, making a total 
to each pupil of $1.50. Amount derived from taxation, $1,- 
177,943.00. Total cost of the public schools, $1,328,428.90. 
Cost to a scholar enrolled, $7.37 

A grave charge of sectarianism has been made against the 
management of the St. Cloud Normal School, which will be 
investigated by a special com. of the State Legislature. 


MICHIGAN.—Statistics show that there are in the differenent 
faculties of Michigan Univ. 82 members, as follows: 32 profes- 
sors, of whom 23 are authors; 1 acting professor, also an au- 
thor; 13 assistant-professors, of whom 5 are authors; 3 lectur- 
ers, one of whom is an author; 6 instructors, of whom one is 
an author; 22 assistants, who number 1 author, 1 librarian, 1 
demonstrator, 1 hospital 1 and the 
president, also an author. These gentlemen have published 
over 100 works. 

A party of 14 students, 10 gentlemen and 4 ladies, from the 
State Normal School at Cortland, N. Y., have entered the 
Michigan State Normal School at Ypsilanti. 

NEBRASKA.—The program of exercises at the meeting of 
the State Teachers’ Assoc. on the 29th inst., includes: 


An Inaugural Address, by Prof. Sam’l Aughey, State Univ., Lincoln, 


on the 29th. 

On Wednesday, Mar. 30, “The Place of History in Common Schools,” 
by C.J. Davis, City Supt, Pub. Ins., Hastings ; ‘‘ What Educates?’’ by 
Miss E. C. Casey, North Platte ; “The Education of the Blind, — its His- 
tory and Scope,” by J. B. Parmelee, prin., Nebraska City ; “ A Sum- 
mer Vacation, and its Sequel,” by Miss Ada E. Schoonmaker, Lincoln ; 
“The Graphic System as a Universal Language,” by Hon. 8S. R. Thom 
son, City Supt. Pub. Ins., Lincoln ; “ An Historical Study,” by Prof. 
Geo. E. Church, State Univ., Lincoln ; and “ The Essential Elements in 
Education,” by G. B. Lane, City Supt. Pub. Inst. Omaha. Miscellaneous 


business. 

“On Thursday, Mar. 31,‘ Books in their Relation to Education,” by 
A. K. Gowdy, prin., Pawnee City ; ‘‘ The Aims and Methods of American 
Education,” by Miss Elsie u, Lincoln ; “ The History of the Neb. 
State Teach. Assoc.,’”’ by Prof. J. M. McKenzie, Peru ; “ The Education 
of Deaf Mutes,” by J. A. Gillespie, prin., Omaha ; “ County Normal 
Institutes, their Aim and Management,” by J. A. Smith, County Supt., 
Wahoo ; “ The High School Course,” by W. W. Drummond, prin., Fre- 
mont ; and “ The Dignity of the Teacher’s Work,” by E. B. Fairfield, 
chancellor, Lincoln. Closing with a social reunion in the evening. 

Nortu Carouina.—A letter just received from a teacher 
in the old North State shows that the active educators are 
moving for the establishment of a school system. He says: 
‘* We hope to have a bettes day dawn on us soon in education. 
The Com. on Ed. in the Legislature recommends wholesome 
improvements. Gov. Jarvis is alive and aglow on the sub- 
ject. We are, however, without teachers, school-houses, or 


normal schools.”’ 


New York. — Through the courtesy of Prest. H. W. Hill, 
we have received the program of the first meeting of the 
Franklin Co. Teachers’ Assoc., held at Chautauqua, on the 
4th and 5th insts. The meeting was largely attended, and the 
exercises were of high order. he teachers of that section are 
using the latest methods of instruction, and are seeking still 
greater improvement through the reading of such periodicals 
as THE JOURNAL, and the bimonthly, Epucation. They 
cannot fail to be ranked among the progressive teachers of the 
age. Prin. Hill is prest. of this teachers’ assoc., and is evi- 
dently among the live and influential educators of that county. 

At the next commencement at Union Coll., Schenectady, 
Rev. Phillips Brooks, of Boston, will deliver the baccalaureate 
sermon, and Hon. Alexander H. Rice, the chancellor’s oration. 

Supt Gilmour, in his annual report on education in New 
York State, notices the great benefits already accruing from 
the new law permitting women to vote on school questions. 


Oxt0o.—Mt. Gilead has been enjoying a tempest in a teapot. 
rayne | Supt. T. J. Mitchell reprimanded one of the girls 
in the High School for disobedience and disrespectful conduct, 
and afterward sent a note concerning the matter to her par- 
ents. Her father, becoming greatly enraged, sought redress 
of the board of education. Gathering up all the cases of dis- 
cipline which Mr. Mitchell had ever had, he attempted to sus- 
tain a charge of violence and abuse against him, and to com- 

1 the board to dismiss him. After a thorough and complete 

nvestigation, the board found that the complaints were not 
sustained by the testimony and proof, and that under the pres- 
ent management the schools had reached a much higher stand- 
ard than ever before. 

A Hebrew coll. has been established in Cincinnati. This is 
the third in the United States. 


The Western Reserve Coll., now located at Hudson, is ex- 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Summer Tuirion py Dr. E. R. Hum- 
PHREYS.—We very cordially invite the atten- 
tion of teachers and of candidates for Harvard, 
and also of ladies desirous of finishing thor- 
oughly their preparation for Wellesley College, 
to the card of our friend and frequent contrib- 
utor, Dr. E. R. Humphreys. His reputation 
as a classical scholar and thorough and suc- 
cessful instructor is well known to all our sub- 
seribers. But we may add, from personal 
knowledge, that during the last three years his 
success has been, on the average, greater even 
than before. We consider that the advantages 
for either lady-teachers in the vacation or for 
candidates for Wellesley, in the home of Dr. 
and Mrs. Humphreys, must be very great, as is 
proved by Mrs. Durant’s most emphatic rec- 
ommendation, which lies before us as we write. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


A Manual Suggestions for Teaching Fractions 
by W. W. Davis ; The New York 
ww Yor names of the . f 
ve . E. Poor. 
Roberts Brothers. 
™ em 0) ; $10.00. 
Philadelphia: J. B. ineott & Co. 
Practical Etiquette ; - C.; ol. . 60, 50 
Chicago: W. L. Klein 


Reminiscences ; Thomas Carlyle; ed. J. A. 
Froude ; Prankiin Sq, Lib.; 15 cts. New York: Har. 
per & Bros 


Famili Talke on English Literature; by A. 8. 
Richardson; cl., $2. Chicago: Jansen, Meblurg & Co. 

Advanced Readings and Recitations; by A. B. 
Fletcher; cl. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

ny Thomas Carlyle; ed. by James A. 
Froude; cl.; $250.. .Memoires of Prince Metternich, 
by Prince R. Metternich ; transl. by 
Mrs. A. Napier ; 2 volumes, Vols. III. and 1V. New 


Chips from the White Howse ; compiled by J. Chaplin; 


Philadelphia: ley Blakiston. 
The l tory: being a complete, connected ac- 
count of the life of our Lord; by 5. R. Gilmore and 
Lyman Abbott, D.D.; 16mo, pp. 840, red edges, $1.75. 
Ploughed Under : the story of an Indian chief, told 
righ ; 16mo, cl., $1.00. ew : Fords, 


LAPILINUM 
Stone Cloth 


dig PLIABLE SILICATE BLACKBOARDS, 


Made only by the 


New York Book Silicate Slate Co, 
Send for circular. 191 PULTON 8T., ¥. Y. 


Pinckney’s Agency Schools = Teachers: 


1. Supplies Schools and Families with Teachers. 
2. ee Teachers with Positions. 
3. Sells and Rents School Properties. 
4. Furnishes Circulars and gives Information of 
the best Schools. 
U. 8. School and College Directory. 
T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
DOMESTIO BUILDING 
290 zz Cor. Broadway and 14th St., New York. | 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
Educational Bureau. 


Gevernesses, and ‘Teachers for 


tories. Facilities unsurpassed Well-qualified Teach- 
ers desiring positions should send stamp for applica- 
tion form. Address L. B. LAND 

306 tf 631 Hamilton Street, Allentown, Pa. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
TEACHER’S BUREAU. 


Supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools, and Fami- 
lies with competent Professors, 
prom th superior rs, m panions 
Governesses. Call on or address 
PROFESSOR LEGENDRE, 
295 zz 1193 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th Sts., N. Y. 


The Union Teachers’ Agency 


Provides Colleges, Schools, and Families h Profes- 
sors, Principals, Tutors, Governesses, and Teachers of 
every grade. Aids Teachers in obtaining positions. Ne- 
gotiates for the sale or renting of Schools. Teachers’ 
application-forms furnished on request. Parties in 

qualifications 


need of Teachers will please state the 
required. VELL 
271 tt 42 Bond Street, New York. 


All wanting the Best Teachers, American 
and Foreign, for Families, Schools, Colle- 
xes,—for any department of instruction, iow 
or ~~ see Candidates’ New Bulle- 
tim. It is mailed for 3-cent stamp. 

GOOD TEACHERS seekin itions 
should Application-form. wailed for 
postage. 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary, 


American School Institute, 
262 eow 7 East 14TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces to coll » schools, and ilies superior 
Professors, Princi » ts, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for ny of instruction; recommends 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 

MISS M. J. YOUNG, 


hers’ Agency 
240 zz (1) 23 Union Square,’ New York. 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


At 1151 Breadway, near 27th St., N. ¥. 

The Educational Bureau conducted by Miss HELENE 
HESSE supplies Teachers and Professors with positions, 
and Families, Schools, and —— with competent 
Professors, Principals, Teachers, Tutors, Governesses, 
Housekeepers, Readers, etc. Miss Hesse having been 
a teacher of German in New York for many years, is 
rmitted to refer to the ae families: Hon. 
ilton Fish, Hon. Sec’y Evarts, Mr. Cyrus W. Field, 

Mr. F W. Christern. + 302 


Catalogues on Application. 
Part I.—Mathematical Instruments (160 pp.) 
Il. cal Instruments and Microecopes (144 pp. 
and Chemical (198 pp.) 
JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
122s5(1) 9234 Chestnut &., Philadeiphis. 


| | 
|p 
erties. Transacts business in all the States and Terri- | 
onstipation Piawmiy Treated, and Relieved = 
the Use of D 8 by J. F. Edwards u vice 
| 
TZ NEW-ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, at 16 
Hawley Street, Boston, Mass., makes NO CHARGE | j 
for every tion in ev- ery grade of School. It 
SGHOOLS 
can 
sat- isfactorily on | 
: Teacher for the right place. If you advert 
you may have fifty appli- L cants for the tion | ; 
ing tals the privilege choosing 
from hundreds of good Teather with our ex- 
perience to assist you in ay gy that will just 
meet your wants, Address F. B. OW, Manager. 
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ted soon to be removed to Cleveland. The expectation is 
ased upon the receipt of a large fund, to be raised by the 
people at Cleveland. It will be known as Western Reserve Univ. 

Steubenville public schools are shown to be in a very pros- 
perous condition by Supt. H. N. Matz’s last report. The 
total number of pupils in all the schools: First term of 1879-’80 
numbered 2,123; average daily attendance, 2,715; per cent. of 
daily attendance, 93.3; number of students neither,absent nor 
tardy, 261; number of cases of tardiness, 618; average num- 
ber neither absent nor tardy, 931. - 

Fostoria Acad. is pleasantly located at Fostoria. It has a 
new building, a full and able board of instruction, and several 
district courses of study, classical, scientific, normal, commer- 
cial, and musical. Expenses are moderate, and yet the facil- 
ities for culture are excellent, It is a Christian institution, 
and admits both sexes to enjoy the advantages. 


MARYLAND. — Mt. St. Mary’s Coll., at Emmettsburg, is in 
trouble, having passed into the hands of Capt. J. McSherry 
and Frederick Sawyer, as receivers. Its liabilities are some 
$200,000 and its assets not more than half thissum. There 
are over one hundred creditors. The graduating class of 
the college has rebelled, and retired to a neighboring hotel. 
Rev. Father Hall, the ' ee will return to his former 
home, in Brooklyn, N. 

PENNSYLVANIA. — A school-teacher in Berks Co. has 
whipped 58 pupils and had fights with 17 fathers since Nov. 1. 
During the holidays he breaks colts and hunts wolves. This 
is an exceptional case, and we advise said schoolmaster to try 
moral suasion on the children, colts, and wolves, even if he 
insists upon “‘ fighting it out on this line’’ with the fathers. 


Texas, — Each county in Texas has received a gift from 
the State of four leagues of land to be used for the support of 
county academies or high schools. This provision was made 
in the early legislation of Texas, and many of the counties 
now have a fund of from $25,000 to $60,000, but the interest 
has never been used except to aid the public schools. 


Vir@inta.—This State has 4,854 public schools, of which 
205 are graded. In these schools 220,736 pupils are instructed 
by 4,873 teachers. The total expenditures for 1880 were $946,- 
109,—the support from the State being $637,120. There are 


1,256 colored schools, in which 68,600 pupils are taught by 785 
colored teachers. 


West Virer1a. —Supt. W. K. Pendleton’s Biennial Re- 
od of the Free Schools of the State, for ’79 and ’80, isa neatly 

und volume of 72 pages. The reports of the two years are 
made up separately, and treat in detail of the workings of the 
free schools of the State, during the time under review. These 
reports are largely statistical, and aim to show the progress 
and improvement of the schools compared with the previous 
year. hese are followed by the reports of the County Supts., 
each showing the condition of the schools under his adminis- 
tration. The subjects discussed are the character and quali- 
fications of teachers, teachers’ institutes, normal schools, the 
graded system, boards of education, etc. The reports are in- 
teresting and instructive throughout. 


PERSONAL. 


— Ex-Supt. Conant, of Vermont, is giving instruction in 
Latin to private classes. 

— Prof. Groube has been elected Instructor of Languages in 
Lewis Coll., Northfield, Vt. 

— As institute instructor and lecturer, Prof. Geo. P. Beard, 
A.M., California, Pa., ranks among the highest. 

— Rev. Phillips Brooks, of Boston, will preach the bacca- 
laureate at the next commencement of Union Coll., New York. 

— Mrs. M. W. Brown, at St. Paul, Minn., is doing excellent 
work in her school. 

— W. M. Martin, of Solon, Ia. has been elected to the prin- 
cipalship of the schools at Guthrie Center, Grundy Co., Ia. 

— President Garfield has received the honorary degree of 
LL.D. from the Univ. of Pennsylvania. 

— Dr. A. W. Phillips, for some years a tutor in Yale Coll., 
has been appointed an assistant professor of Mathematics for 
five years. 

Mr. Simon H. Gage has just been appointed assistant-pro- 
fessor of Physiology and lecturer on Microscopical Technology 
in Cornell Univ. 


to the Univ. of Pennsylvania to found a department of finance 
= economy, to teach young men business theories and prin- 
ciples. 

— William H. Welsh, editor of the Baltimore Gazette, will 
deliver the commencement oration before the 'iterary societies 
of Princeton Coll., next June. 

— Prof. R. H. Howey has been coqetenne to the Superintend- 
ency of Pub. Instr. for Montana Territory. As a practical 
educator, Prof. Howey ranks well in the Territory. 

— The resignation of Dr. Frederick Henry Hedge leaves va- 
cant the professorship of German at Harvard Coll., and Dr. 
Edward Severs is to be offered the position. Dr. Severs is a 
German by birth and education. 

— Col. W. H. Chase, principal of the Medway High School, 
and former secretary of the Senate Com. on Appropriations, 
has been tendered the position of private secretary by Hon. 
William Windom, the new Secretary of the Treasury, and will 
doubtless accept. 

— The winter term at Nichols Acad. Dudley, Mass., — of 
which Mr, E. P. Barker is prin., closed on Friday with a pub- 
lic examination during the day and an exhibition in the even- 
ing. The spring term opens on the 29th inst. 

— Alvin B. Winch, the able and popular teacher of music in 
the public schools of Taunton, Mass., for twelve years, died 
on Monday, at the age of 58. He was well known in musi 
circles as a composer as well as organist, chorister, and teacher. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The leading feature of Appletons’ Journal for April is the first part 
of a story of old Greek life, by Prof. George Ebers, whose romances of 
ancient Egypt have attracted so much attention recently. The title of 
this story is, “ A Question: a Greek Idyl.’”’ The editor in his department 
ventures to question the claims of Carlyle to be considered a great thinker; 
and having, last month, attem to demolish the notion of woman’s 
intuitions, he this number disputes the common idea that tact is a special 
feminine quality. 

— The departments of the Popular Science Monthly for March are as 
full and varied as usual. Mr. R. 8. Calvin contributes a valuable article 


— Mr. Joseph Wharton, of Philadelphia, has given $150,000 


on “ A Piece of Coal,” illustrated with pictures of the coal plant. A Mr. 
H. H. Wilson unburdened his mind on the evils of State Education. 


Summer Tuition 
— FOR — 


TEACHERS, 


AND FOR 


By E. R. HUMPHREYS, 


tuition during nine weeks of the Sammer Vacation to a small number of 
Teachers, and of candidates for HARVARD UNIvERsITy, Wellesley College, and also for Girton College, Cam- 


Dr. HUMPHREYS will give private 
bridge (England). 


ree young ladies can be received into his family, and special reference is pe 
, x } The Reference List for Dr. H.’s success 


minent University Professors in America 


Wellesley, and to Miss ADA L. HOWARD, Pres. of Wellesle Cyne. 
as a University Tutor includes the names of very mauy of the mos' 
and Great Britain. 


As some pupils for the Vacation are already entered, application, with references, should be made early to 


CANDIDATES for 
Harvard University and 


Wellesley College. 
LL. D. 


rmitted to H. F. DURANT, Esq., 


E. BR. HUMPHREYS. 


129 West Chester Park, Boston, Mass. 
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LARGEST LIST of POPULAR 


THE ENCHANTED (SUPPLEMENTAL) FREADERS. 


STREET, NEW YORK, 
— PUBLI8sH —— each $1.75; Student's 


Library Edition, $7.00 ; 


FOR SUNDAY - SCHOOLS. 


The Beacon Light. 


“The true ht, which lighteth every man that cometh | Australasia. 5 
‘alestine. 


THE BEACON LIGHT is an unusually at- 
tractive and beautiful SuNDAY ScHOOL SonG Book, 
by J. H. TENNEY and Rev. E. A. HOFFMAN, who 
have had a very successful experience as song-writers 
and composers. Their book is one of the best ever 


COOK’S TOURS. 


ESTABLISHED 


Tickets and fares for thousands of tours, for Indepen- 
dent Travelers in America, Europe, Asia, Africa, and 


Hotel Coupons issued, a 
500 first-class Hotels. 
Credit issued. OCook’s Excursionist and special 
phlets contain fall particulars, sent by mail. Ad 

THOS. COO 
C. A. BARATTONI, Mangr. [ 
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—Boston Traveller. 
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made. THE BEACON LIGHT has many noble hymns, 
and the sweetest of melodies. Specimen copies mailed 
for 80 cents ; liberal reduction for quantities. 


Cantatas Choirs and Societies will do well 


to end the musical season by per- 
forming either a Sacred Cantata, as Buck’s 46th Psalm 
($1.00), or Chadwick’s splendid Joseph’ s Bondage ($1.00), 
or Butterfield’s Belshazar ($1.00), or try the very easy 
Esther (50 cts, ,0r Root’s always popu Haymakers 


($1.00), or Buck's classical Don Munio ($1.50). 309 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD 
Summer Institute. 


In its scope the most extensive of the Summer Schools. 


FOURTH ANNUAL SESSION, 
Beginning July 13, 1881. 


Wait till May for full announcement. 
Private Secretary of the President, 


try.”—F. C. Shairp, in “ Academy.” 


C. H. SPRAGUE, 
85 Devonshire St., Boston. 


THE EMERSON METHOD | ($2.50.) By Emerson aud 
FOR REED ORGAN. one BY is among the 
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vocal music, 
KER Any book mailed, post-free, for retail price. i 
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Course. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL 


|Elocution and Oratory, 


1416 & 1418 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


Course in Elocution. Course in Oratory. eg 
For public apeehers, readers, teachers, an 
the general student o 


on applicati 


on. 
JOHN H. BECHTEL, Sec’y. 


higher English. 70-page 


Preparatory Training. 
The English Language. 


Candidates for certificates of qualification to teach 
in the public schools of Boston will be examined Mon- 
aay, Tuesday, and Wednesday, April 4, 5, and 6, in the 

irls’ High-school house, West Newton Street, Boston. 
The examination will begin on Monday at 9 A.M., and 
on Tuesday and Wednesday at 8:30 a.m. Attendance 
will be required each day. Those who intend to be 
candidates should send at once for a circular contain- 
re full information with regard to the requirements 
and subjects of the examination to 

BATES, Jr., 
of Supervisors, 
310@(1) Rooms of Sch. Com., Mason St, Boston. 


Laura Dewey Bridgman, 


THE DEAF, DUMB, AND BLIND GIRL. 


Second Edition, Enlarged. 


ACTIVE AGENTS wanted to canvass for the LIFE 
AND EDUCATION of this remarkable girl, written b: 
her Teacher, MRS. MARY SWIFT LAMSON Ye 
an Introduction by Prof. E>wARDS A. PARK, D.D. 


Liberal Commissions. 
NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


Arithmetic as a Science. 


Address 


16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


“ A work of the very highest excellence,””— Academy. 
“ The best book of its kind extant.”—Scotsman. 


“ They till a gap in English letters, and they should 
find a place in every school library. . 
is epitomized, ahd that so brilliantly and well as to 


best publications of its epoch.” — Teacher. 


“For the young, no work they will meet with can 
give them so good a view of the large and rich inherit- 
ance that lies open to them in the poetry of their coun- 


LECTURES 


UNIVERSITY 


J. G. FITCH, M. A., 


OnE OF HER MAJESTY’sS INSPECTORS OF SCHOOLS. 


The Teacher and His Assistants. 
The School: Its Aims and Organization. 
The Schoolroom and Its Appliances. 


Geography and the Learning ef Facts. 


MACMILLAN & CO’S 
NEHW PUBLICATIONS. 


COMPLETION OF WARD'S “ENGLISH POETS.” 


THE ENGLISH POETS. 


Selections, with Critical Introductions by Various Writers, and a General Intro- 
duction by Matthew Arnold. Edited by Thomas Humphry Ward, M.A. Vol. 
III.: Addison to Blake. 


Vol. IV.: Wordsworth to Dobell. Library Edition, 
Edition, each $1.25. Complete in four volumes, in box, 
Student's Edition, $5.00. 


Vol. III, Addison to Blake. 
Dryden. Vol. IV. Wordsworth to Sydney Dobell. 


“These volumes are an earnest of the satisfactory 
execution of an almost ideal literary scheme.’’— Nation. 


“ The completion of the publication of the ‘ English 
Poets’ in four volumes by Macmillan & Co. is a liter- 
ary event worthy of special note. . . These volumes con- 
tain the pure gold of English poetry, and their value is 
further greatly increased by short but very incisive 
and comprehensive criticisms of each poet represented 
in the volume, from the hand of some one notably in 
sympathy with his work. The books are a library in 
themselves, and those who are now learning English 
poetry at second-hand cannot do better than to substi- 
tute these volumes for the critical works to which they 
give so much time.”—Christian Union, 


in every library.” 


. English poetry 


is done one of the 


ON TEACHING. 


DELIVERED IN THE 
OF CAMBRIDGE, 


(CAMBRIDGE ONI VERITY PRESS). «-$ 
CONTENTS. 
Learning and Remembering. 


Examining. 

The Study of Language. 
Arithmetic as an Art. 
Mistery. 

Natural Science. 
The Correlation of Studies. 


FROM THE PREFACE, 


The aim of the writer has been to invite intending teachers to look in succession at each of the principal 
problems they will have to solve ; to consider what subjects have to be taught, and what are the reasons for 
teaching them ; and so by bringing together a few of the plainer results of experience, to place readers in a po- 
sition in which it will be a little easier for them to devise and work out methods for themselves. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 22 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 
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PU BLLOA‘LION 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Divine Guidance. - - - - - - Dodge D Appleton & Co $1 50 
The New Nobility. - - - Forney 1 = 
Sight. - - - - - - - Le Conte 1 
Frozen Zone. - - - - - Hyde and Baldwin R W Bliss & Co 3 50, 4 00 
Microscopical Technology. - - - - - Sieler D G Brinton 1 00 
Christian Heroism. - - - - Lipscomb J W Barke & Co 25 
Not a Fool’s Errand. - - - - - - Ingraham Geo W Carleton & Co 1 50 
Life of George Lawson, D.D. - - - - Macfarlane Robert Carter & Bros 2 00 
Early Spring in Massachusetts. - - - - Thorean Houghton, Mifflin & Co 1 50 
Home Life and Influence. - - . Eliot GI ones & Co . 75 
Practice of Surgery. 3d Am. edition. - - - Bryant HC Lea’s Son & Co 6.50 to 8 00 
Principles and Practice of Medicine. - - Flint 5 50 to 7 00 
Lost in a Great City. - - - Douglas Lee & She 1 50 
Insanity, and Hosp tals for the Insane. 2d ed., rev. Kirkbride J B Lippincott 3 00 
Domestic Problems. - - - - - Diaz - D Lethrop & Co 1 00 
Old and New Friends. - - - - Oliver - 1 50 
Thoughts Concerning Education. - - - - Lecke Macmillan & Co 90 
Church of the Living God. - - - Chapia James Miller 1 00 
God's Requirements. - - - - - - ss a 1 00 
These Sayings of Mine. - - Parker I K Funk & Co 1 50 
Pleading and Practice in Civil Proceedings. - Green W J Gilbert 5 00 
Glen of Silver Birches. Franklin 84. Lib., , No. 163. Blackburne Harper & Bros 15 
All's Well That Ends Well. - - - Shakespeare oe 40, 60 
Taming of the Shrew. - - - - - = es 40, 60 
Modern Euro Vol. I. - . - - - Fyffe Henry Holt & Co 2 50 
The Leaden Casket. - - - - - unt sd 1 00 
The Human Body. - - - Martin ae 2 75 
Guild Court. Seaside Lib., No. 98. - - - Macdonald New York News Co 20 
Tragic Comedians. “ - - - Meredith a “ 10 
Somebody's Neighbors. - - - - - Cooke James R Osgood | & Co 1 50 
History of Esarhaddon. - - - 400 
Science of Education Ogden Van arena” &Co1 17 
Nests and Eggs = Birds of the United States. “Pts, 1-6. Gentry J A Wagenseller sub., ea., 1 00 
- - Dixie R Worthington 1 75 


Across nia. 


PUBLISHER NOTES. 


CompouND OxyYGEN IN EpILepsy. — The 
following is an extract from a letter received 
from a patient who had used Compound Oxy- 
gen for Epilepsy. It is dated March, 1879: ‘I 
commenced taking the Compound Oxygen last 
April (1878) for epilepsy, and have taken four 
months’ treatment. It has helped me more 
than all the medicines which I’ve taken for 
the last five years. Have only had spasms one 
time since I commenced taking the Oxygen. 
I think I am entirely cured of the spasms, and 
I have not taken the Oxygen regularly for sev- 
eral months, and my health is better in every 
way than for for several years before.’’ Our 
Treatise on Compound Oxygen, which is sent 
free, will be found of great value to all who 
are suffering from any chronic disease. Ad- 
dress Drs. Starkey and Palen, 1109 and 1111 
Girard street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Our attention has been recently called to the 
new Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue and 
Price List of Horace Waters & Co.’s (826 Broad- 
way New York) Pianos and Organs. These 
instruments have now been used for more than 
thirty years, and are held in high favor by good 
judges. Every Piano and Organ is warranted 
for six years to give entire satisfaction. Their 
quality of tone is smooth, full, and rich, and in 
beauty of finish and durability they are unex- 
celled. Their ‘New Scale Pianos” are re- 
garded as the best instruments ever manufac- 
tured. The sounding-boards are thoroughly 
seasoned, the wire of the finest tempered steel, 
while the pins are firmly sunk in solid dry rest 
planks. By careful attention to these impor- 
tant details in the manufacture of a good in- 
strument, and by adopting a new scale and ful! 
agraffe, with sundry other valuable improve- 
ments suggested by the experience of years, 
they have succeeded in imparting to their 
pianos a matchless purity and evenness of tone 
throughout their entire scale. The touch is 
very elastic, and the singi:g quality unrivaled. 
In point of finish, style, durability, and quality 
of tone they are fuliy up to the highest stand- 
ard. ‘Their Catalogue contains testimonials of 
the highest character, which will be sent on 
application. All parties desiring to purchase a 

, reliable piano or organ will do well, be- 
ore buying elsewhere, to either write or call 
upon them, as their prices are low, and they 
make terms to suit the convenience of pur- 
chasers. 

On the first page, C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse; 
New York, makes an announcement this 
week of some very useful books, to which we 
invite the special attention of our readers 
** Alden’s Political Economy” is pronounced 
the best-arranged treatise on the subject in the 
market. ‘‘ Bardeen’s Common School Law”’ 
is a book that every school officer and teacher 
should have. His ‘‘ Roderick Hume” has 
been already widely read, and proves that 
‘truth is stranger fiction.”’ ‘‘ Beebe’s 
First Steps among Figures,”’ and all of De-|— 
Graff's books are of rare practical value. 
“* Fitch’s Art of Questioning”’ is one of the 
best helps a teacher can have. The vod 
Questions in Arithmetic, Geogra 
mar, and containing 
with a complete key, is iavelechie to teachers. 


All of the publications of Mr. Bardeen are 


specially adapted to the wants of common- 
school teachers, and he should be generously 
patronized. 


THE local painter is well enough in his place, 
but it is a great mistake to think he can make 
a blackboard because is a painter. No doubt 
he can black over a wall and call it a black- 
board,— anybody can do that ; still the black- 
board is not made, but you have parted with 
your money with poor results, as thousands of 
teachers know to their sorrow. There is one 


sure way that you can get just such black- 
boards as you want, and that is by sending to 
J. A. Swasey, 21 Barttle street, Boston. 


Coox’s Tours.— Those who contemplate 
traveling in Europe, or any other part of the 
Globe, either alone or with excursion parties, 
will find it to their advantage to investigate 
the numerous facilities offered by Thos. Cook 
& Son, the renowned Excursion Managers, of 


261 Broadway, New York. A large pamphlet, 
giving full particulars of their tours, will be 
mailed free on application to any one interested. 


Ir is evident that a large portion of our city 
people suffer from diseases of the liver, bowels, 
or kidneys. Kidney-Wort is nature’s remedy 
for them all. Those that have used Kidney- 


Wort agree that it is the best remedy known 
for the kidneys and liver. 


THE first Triumvirate, formed 59 B. C., con- 
sisted of Cesar, Pompey, and Crassus, and the 


three leading business pens of Esterbrook’s 
make are the Falcon, Bauk, and Easy Writer. 


If you wish either to buy or sell School 
Books, new or second-hand, 


Address A. 8. CLARK, 
145 Nassau Street, 
23822 (P) New York City. 


Ladies’ Angular 
HANDWRITING COPY-BOOKS, 


OR THE ENGLISH HAND. 


No. 1—Letters .. Large Hand. 
No. 2—Letters and Words............ Bold Style. 
No. 3—Words and Capitals... 

No. 4—Sentences....... -- Medium Style. 
No. 5— Capitals, ‘ete. eaves Style. 
No. 6—Notes and Invitations. ...... 


Owing to the demand for some complete course of 
instruction in this fashionable style of ladies’ writing, 
and which should be based on correct and — ¢ 
principles, this set of Copy-books has been p red 
with great care and after a thorough examtnat on of 
all the most popular systems published in England. 

The retail price of the book is 15 cents each, from 
which the usual discount for introduction is allowed 
“ie f the entire set will be 

Any one 0 entire sent mail, post- 


GEORGE BR. LOCKWOOD, 
311 tf 812 Broadway, New York. 


Reversible Writing - Books (patented 
are the best. Look for them. mys 


ELOCUTION. C.8. COLBY, 149 (A) Tre 


of from JE, Mardooh, Boxy Barter 


History Taught by an 1 Appeal to the Eye. 


AN INVALUABLE WORK FOR TEACHERS AND THE SCHOOLROOM. 


Houghton’s Conspectus 
ome HISTORY or rue 


Political Parties **: Federal Government. 


THE BEST INDORSED WORK PUBLISHED IN MANY YEARS. 


Crities award it the highest praise. A multum in parvo for the General Reader, for Pupils studying 
History, for Teachers, Professional Men, &c. 
THE ONLY WORK OF THE KIND EVER PUBLISHED. 
in Book form, with colored Maps and Diagrams, $5.00. In Map form, size 5x4 feet, $3.00. 
Agents of good address wanted in all parts of the United States. 
Remittances should be made by money-order, draft, or registered letter, to 


306 GRANGER, DAVIS & WILTSIE, No. 5 Dey Street, New York. 


BICK’S RECITATIONS—No. 12. 


Containing everything that is and inclading CHABACTER SKETCHES, 
DIALECT IECES OUS, SENTIMENTAL, PATHETIC, PA- 
TRIOTIC, EL OQUENT r, aa SERIOUS. Each Number contains about 180 pages, 
of Reoving Matter, printed on fine © paper, from clear type. Each number is complete in 
itself, and nothing is repeat Paper Cover, p boy 30 cts. ; 3 or full Cloth, price, 50 cta. 
For sale by all Booksellers. a le copies sent to any address upon receipt of price. 


Send for our Catalogue of Dialogues, Recitations, and Amateur Pla a 
285 f eow DICK & FITZGERALD, New York. 


Just Issued. A NEW EDITION OF THE Just Issued. 


MUSIC READER, 


BY KEYS & MEIGONEN. 

The Publishers, in bringing this work to the notice of the Profession, feel assured that an examination of the 
book is all that will be required to guarantee its introduction. For class-teaching, as well as for private tuition, 
the Musto READER has no equal. Price, $1.00, or $9.00 per doz. cop es for 75 cts. 

P. S.—Send direct to us for anything you want in the music Address W. H. B 
line. Our Musical Almanac Catalogue for 1881 sent tpaid Dealers in Sheet Fm ap: and Music ~~ 
in of a three-cent eow 1102 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘DeSILVER & SONS, 


CHARLES 


wT Ganyle pages of Interlinears free. Send for our new Catalogue. 303 zz 


+ SCHOOL MEDALS 


Of Gold and Silver, 
AT MANUFACT’R’S PRICES, 
Can be sent by mail. 


Cheaper than any other firm 
inthe country. The 
best kind of 


REWARD 


For excellence in studies or 
attendance. Send stamp for 
Illustrated Circular. 


WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED. 


If you intend sometime to get a copy of Web- 
ster’s Unabridged Dictionary, 


“DO IT NOW.” 


<4 3ila W. KIP, 62 Fulton 1 Street, N. ¥. 
ae WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, viz: 
The General College Course, 
The Scientific Course. 


See Webster's Unabridged, page 1164, 


ing the name of each sail,—showing the value of 
DEFINITIONS BY ILLUSTRATIONS. 
The pictures in Webster under the 12 words, 

Beef, Boller, G Castle, Column, Eye, Horse, 

Moldings, Phrenol » Ravelin, Ships, 


pages 1164 and 1219) Steam engine, Tim- 
rs, define 343 words and terms far better The Five Years’ Musical Course. 


than they could be defined in words. Pour 8 ial Courses for Honors in Clas- 
New Edition of WEBSTER, has sics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 

118,000 Words, 3000 Engravings, and the Sciences. 

4600 NEW WORDS and Meanings, Teachers’ Course for those only who have 


Biographical Dictionary been Teachers. 
of over 9700 Names. 


Published by G. &C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. aa Iss ADA L. HOWARD 


President, 
Wellesley, Mass. 
MORE THAN (00 STYLES OF THE 


Mason & Hamlin Organs} Agents Wanted. 


i large CONCERT ORGAN, at $900.— 
af Stab and up "sold NO YCLOPE DIA 


smallest size, ularly known asthe 
“BABY ORGAN,” ai only $22, to a WANTED, ume ever published, 
~ TWENTY STYLES at from $22 to ns 
® $129 each ; SIXTY STYLES at $120 Carleton Ss Conde ed 
peed up e BABY ORGA is A WORLD OF KNOWLEDGE, collected together im 
cially adapted to children, but! One Volume, containing 6,000 REFERENCES to the 
Price, $232 1 be found equally useful for | most important matters of fnterest in the world. The 
’ : adults, having fine quality of tone! most interesting and useful book ever eompiled, cover 
and power, and sufficient —, (three and a quarter ing almost the entire field of Learning. A Be arge, ae. 
octaves) for the full parts of hymn-tunes, anthems, / some octavo volume, 515 profusel illustrated. 
- n © | teenth edition. THE ONLY BOOK OF ITS KIND. Sure 
BEST ‘IN. THE WORLD, having won the HIGHEST | syecess to every Agent who takes it. Sold only by s by cab 


AWARDS for DEMONSTRATED SUPERIORITY at EV- gents 
ERY ONE of the GREAT WORLD'S EXHIBITIONS | Heabriptive Cirealare and extra terme 


FOR THIRTEEN (13) YEARS ; being the only American 
Organs which have been worthy Of such at any. G. W. CARLETON & co, Publishers, 
LUSTRATED CATALOGUES and Price Lists, f cow EW YORK CITY. 


YORK ; 149 Wabash Ave., CHIC HAVE A BINDER FOR HIS JOURNAL. 


THEY WILL BE FURNISHED BY US FOR $1 
$5 $20 dd rees & Go. Portingd POSTPAID, Address this Office. 304 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Tue Sturtevant House, kept by the well- 
known Lelands, whose card appears in our 
paper, is to be greatly enlarged on the first of 
May, by the addition of the new building at 
the corner of 28th street and Broadway. These 
new rooms will have a southern exposure, 
and will have all of the latest improvements. 
This splendid house will then occupy the 
entire block from 28th to 29th street, front- 
ing on Broadway. Ite offices and dining- 
room are lighted with electricity; and a new 
fire-escape, the apparatus of which is entirely 
incombustible, is permanently fixed to the 
building. There is not a better managed hotel 


in the country, and the table is unsurpassed. 
We advise teachers and others to make this 
house their home when in New York. Terms 
from $3.00 upwards per day, according to loca- 
tion and style of rooms desired. 


We ask the special attention of our readers 
to the announcement of George R. Lockwood, 
812 Broadway, New York, in this issue of Tue 
JouRNAL. We have often been asked where 
in this country copy-books of the ‘‘ English 
hand,”’ or ladies’ angular hand-writing, could 
be found. This card will answer the question 
and indicate the various styles to be obtained. 
This series consists of six numbers, consti- 
tuting a complete course in this fashionable 
style of ladies’ writing. Please order the en- 


tire set, which will be sent by mail, postage- 
paid, on receipt of price. The price has been 
reduced to 15 cents a number. Say to Mr. 
Lockwood, in writing for these popular Eng- 
lish books, that you are indebted to the JouR- 
NAL OF EpvucATION for your knowledge of 
them. 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


W. & L. E. GURLEY, Troy, N. Y., 


Manufacturers of 
Civil Engineers’ and Surveyors’ Instruments, 
Dealers in all kinds of 
Drawing Instruments, Paper Vellum, 
and Supplies for Civil Engineers and Surveyors for 


both Field and Office use. 
Full illustrated price-list,on application. 264tf 1 


A. A. WALKER & CO. 


IMPORTING 


Artists’ Colormen. 
594 Washington St., Boston. 


Sole Agents for the celebrated Artists’ O11 Colors 
of Messrs. Tucker and Greene of Boston. 


Send for Price-list and testimonials. 


J. DAVIS WILDER, 


HIRAM, MAINE,,. ....( Formerly of Chicago, Il.) 
Inventor, Proprietor, and Sole Manufacturer of 


WILDER’S BLACKBOARD PAINT 
OF ALL COLORS. 


BLACKBOARD SURFACES, of all colors, made and re- 
paired in every part of the World. 279 az 


A. McMILLAN & 
Merchant Cailors, 


NO. 2 WINTER ST, COR, WASHINGTON, 
— (FIRST FLIGHT,) — 


Wish to call attention to their variety of Goods 
Sor the season. 


Our Stock comprises a good line of Staples, 
together with the leading Styles and Novelties 
of the season, in 


ENGLISH, 
FRENCH, 
GERMAN, and 
DOMESTIC 
WOOLENS. 
We shall be happy to receive a call, and an 


inspection of our Goods, whether you are in- 
tending to purchase or not. 


Prices as low as consistent with first-class 
workmanship. 


A McMILLAN & CO., 
2 Winter St. corner Washington St., 
(First flight), Boston, Mass. 


& week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address HALLETT & Me. 


310 e 


$66 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Pr tory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 
COLLEGES. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Coll 
B Schools. Open to both sexes. Adiiross the Registra, 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
LU sexes. Four courses of study. J as.W. STRONG, Pres 


RURY COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo. For both 
D and to J.J. 
LZ 


/% WA COLLEGE, Grinnell, lowa. Six Courses of 
Study. For ladies and gentlemen. Expenses, $123 
—$192. Gro. F. MaGoun, Prest. 309 2% 


SLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 


Three courses of stud Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. CyRes D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 
PROFESSIONAL. 


Publishers. 


Vecal Music Can Be Taught Successfully 
In Every School by using 

THE PRACTICAL MUSIC- READER. 

This valuable book, by W. L. Smrra, Deputy State 
Supt. for Michigan, is prepared upon the Jnductive 
Plan, and embraces a common-school course in music 
in aa single volume of moderate cost. It is pronounced 
gupseter to any other singing-book ever published. By 
following the plan laid down, any teacher can teach vo- 
cal music in any school, Every teacher should procure 
a copy atonce. Samples sent post-paid for 35c, Ad- 
dress JONES BROS. & CO., Pubs., Cincinnati,O. 299 tf 


THE RIGHT WORD IN THE RIGHT PLACE. 
CAMPBELL’S 
HAND-BOOK of ENGLISH SYNONYMS. 


This little book, which can be carried in the vest-pock- 
et, contains Over 40,000 Words; and in an Appendix 
a treatment of Prepositions, See their right use in 

tion with certain words which can be found in 


C. ROBERTSON, 
(Pupil of Lewis ‘Sennen 
n 
Boston, Mass. 


303 
M43: INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations Sept. 22 and 23. 
R. H. RIcHARDS, Sec’y, Boston. 


CHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND EXPRESSION. 
Full course of two years; shorter courses in s 
For circular apply to ANNA BARIGRHT, 
c., Freeman Place, Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Reference, Wm. F. Warren, Pres, Boston Univ. 


HE CHANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL, Hano- 

ver, N. H. A 4-years’ course designed for instrac- 
tion “ in the practical and useful arts of life.” Inquire 
of the PRESIDENT, or of Prof. E R. RUGGLEs. iz 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical ulars and informa- 


t. For circ 
on address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THomPpson, Worcester, Maas. 
ears. 


LAW SCHOOL. course two > 
Post uate course (for degree of D. C. L.), two 
term opens Sept. 25. For circular, address 
f. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 214 zz 


FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 
NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Gzo. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester ecare, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAs, C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 uz 


no other book. 32mo,clo. Price, 50 cts. 
LEEK & SHEPARD, Pub’s, Boston. 


OOLLINS & BROTHER, 


“414 Broadway, New York. 


Adams’s Improved Arithmetic. > 
Olmsted’s School Astronomy (nell), e Ad 

Parker’s First Lessons, Natural Philosophy, 50 
Parker’s Natural Philosophy (Plympton), ° 4 


Scott’s Manual of Uni States History, 
Scott’s Review History of the United Slates, 
Zachos’ New American Speaker, 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 


PUBLISH 
History of English Literature, 
In a series of Biographical Sketches by 


By W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 


Also other Histories by the same author. 
49 Rleecker St., New York, 


DANIEL SLOTE & 00., 

119 and (21 William Street, New York. 
A New Departure in Teaching Grammar. Practice 
and Theory Combined. What Every School Needs. 
THE UNIVERSAL GRADED GRAMMAR BLANKS. 


No. 1 confains Orthography and Etymology. 
Etymology and Syntax. 

Analysis and Composition. 
(a A set mailed for examination on receipt of 35 cts. 


Me WOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized half the States in the Union, 
m OnovTT, A.M., pal. 12 


NOBMAL SCHOOLS. 
catalogue. STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


For a or information, address, at New 
ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. — 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WoOROESTER. For Both Sezes. 
ext entrance examination, Thursday, Feb. 10, 1881. 


az Address E. H. RUSSELL, Principal 


M435; STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
1679 Washington St. (late Deacon House), Boston. 
ALTER SMITH, Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 


ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENOE, R. I. 
course of study, two years. 
vanced Course for apooal classes of Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
The next entrance examination, February 9, 1881. 
For circulars, address ELLEN HypD#, Prin. 


aR TE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
0 


For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
r catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoyDEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass, 
For Ladies only. 
‘or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For Both Sexes 


For catalogues, address J. @. SCOTT. 139 
PREPARATORY. 

HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 2%59—265 Boylston 8t., 

Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. The 


dergarten, Preparatory, and 
r, accommodate pupils of both sexes from three 
enty-one years of age. Special students received 


Up 
to 
in all ons of Upper Department. 


erent departments, Kinde 


R. I., prepares for Coll Scientific Schools 
r Experienced teachers throughout. 
8 ] teachers of Elocution ; new school buildings 


with complete modern appointments; Chemical an 
Philosophical Laboratory ; Military Drill. Apply to 
Mowry & Gorr, Principals. 
ODDARD SEMINARY, Vt. A first-class 
Boarding School for both sexes. moderate. 
‘or catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, pal. 80us 


ENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
G Commercial Co Rev. #. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
cipal, East Greenwich, R. I. 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, M Bridge, 
Ct. A pleasant home, with truction in 
class or private. Address Capt. J. K. BUOKLYN, A. M. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEM ¥, 8t. Johns’ Vt. 
has superior advan for Classical and Mpolentine 
. Apply to H. T. FULLER, Principal. 70 as 


ST NEWTON English and Classical School. 
ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. as 


BRYANT & STRATTON BOS. COLLEGE 
283 Westminster Street, 
PROVIDENOE, R. I. 


Circular free by Be STOWELL, Prin. 


THE BEST BIBLE-HELP OUT: 


The Bible Student’s Cyclopzdia. 


AIDS TO BIBLICAL RESEARCH. 


With Illus. and Maps. 
By A.C. Morrow. Clo , $1.50; Mor. or Clo. Gilt, $2, 


AGENTS WANTED. 


N. TIBBALS & SONS 
37 Park Row, New York. 


National Subscription Ageucy 
Oldest of the kind in the U.S. 
Order all PERIODICALS American 
and Foreign, at CLUB RATEs. Send 
stamp for complete Catalogue. Teach- 
ers supplied with Books, and Station- 
ery of every kInd at wholesale rates. 
A full line of SCHEDLER’S SUPERIOR 
GLOBES always on hand. Price-list on 
application. School Supplies,all kinds. 
Address HENRY D. NOYES & CO., 
13% Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


HOW 
TO 
SAVE 
MONEY. 

R. WORTHINGTON, 


770 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Publisher and Importer of Choicest English Books. 
Teachers and others selecting 
STANDARD WORKs 


for private and public libraries will find here in every 
style of binding the best books at reasonable prices. 


Correspondence solicited. Send for catalogue. 304zz 


The Three Successes of the Year 


Fourth Edition Now Ready. 


CHILDREN’S HOUR. 


By Mrs. M. B. C. SLADE, 
Editor of Good Times. 
Containing Dialo 
leaux, Charades, Blackboard Exercises, Juvenile Com- 
edies, &c., for Primary Schools, Kandergartens, and 
Juvenile Home Entertainments. 
Price, 50 cts. 


1 Volume. i6mo. Boards, 


Second Edition Now Ready. 


EXHIBITION DAYS. 


’ By Mrs. M. B. C. SLADE, 
Author of Children’s Hour. 


Containing Dialogues, Speeches, Tableaux, Charades, 
Blackboard Exercises, &c., adapted to scholars in the 
Common, Grammar, and High Schools. 


1 volume. i6mo. Boards. Price, 50 cts. 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN SONGS & PLAYS, 


Written and collected 


By Mrs. Lovuisz PoLLock, 
Prin. Nat. Kindergarten Nor. Inst., Washington, D. C. 


1 Volume. i6mo. Boards. Price, 50 cts. 


«*s Any of the above sent by mail, postage-paid, on 
receipt of price. Address 

HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 
303 eow 


13 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


‘|/MAKE YOUR OWN OUTLINE MAPS, 


es, Speeches, Motion Songs, Tah, | 


By the Use of 


SHEPARD'S PERFORATED DESIGNS. 


With these stencils a ag ny outline map can be put 
upon the blackboard in five minutes, A beaatiful 
printed ROLL OF HONOR can be made in ten min- 
utes. Satisfaction guaranteed. A sample copy, with 
full directions, sent by mail for 30 cts. 

one Address A. LOVELL & CO., 


42 Bond Street, Hew ' York. 
GET THE STANDARD! 


JUST READY, 
A NEW EDITION OF 


Quarto Dictionary, 
WITH SUPPLEMENT, 


Embracing 204 Additional Pages. 


Containing over 12,500 New Words and a Vocabulary 
of Synonymes of Words in General Use. 


A large, handsome volume of 2058 quarto pages, 
containing considerably more than 115,000 Words 
in its vosabaingy, with their correct Pronunciation, 
Definition, and Etymology ; to which is appended arti- 
cles, lists, and tables containing much valuable kin- 
dred information. 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED AND UNABRIDGED, 
WITH 4 FULL-PAGE ILLUMINATED PLATES, 
LIBRARY SHEEP, MARBLE EDGES. $10.00. 


‘““WORCESTER”’ 


is now regarded as the STANDARD AUTHORITY, 
and is so recommended by Bryant, Longfellow, Whit- 
tier, Sumner, Holmes, Irving, Winthrop, Agassiz, 
Marsh, Henry, Everett, Mann, Stephens, Quincy, Fel- 
ton, Hillard, Memminger, and the majority of our 
most distinguished scholars, and is, besides, recognized 
as authority by the Departments of our National Gov- 
ernment. It is also adopted by many of the Boards of 
Public Instruction. 


“ The best English writers and the most cular 
American writers use WORCESTER as their author- 
ity.’"—New York Herald. 

‘* After our recent strike we made the change to 
WORCESTER as our authority in spelling, chiefly to 
bring ourselves into conformity with the acce 
a, Oe as to gratify the desire of most of our 
staff.’’"—New York Tribune. 


THE NEW EDITION OF 


WORCESTER’S DICTIONARY 


Contains Thousands of Words not to be found in any 
Other Dictionary. 

“It follows from this with qnasring accuracy that 
Worcester’s Dictionary, being preferred over all others 
by scholars and men of letters, should be used by the 
youth of the omy | and adopted in the common 
schools.’’—New York Evening Post. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, car- 
riage free, on receipt of the price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, AND STATIONERS, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


DR. SCHAFF’S 
BIBLE DICTIONARY. 


This volume, compared with any other recent Dic- 
tionary, is relatively the 
Latest, Largest, Best. 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 
400 Engravings. 12 Colored Maps. 958 Pages. 


Handsomely bound in Cloth, price only $2.50. Half 
bound Turkey, $3.25. Turkey Antique, $3.75. 
Full bound Turkey, $4.00. 

Published by 
AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 
Philadelphia: 1122 Chestnut Street. 


Chicago: 73 Randolph Street. 
302jeow New York: 8 and 10 Bible House. 


Containing simple and practical Exercjses for Gym- 
nastic Training in the Common Schools, with easy 
lessons as to their application. Many of these lessons 
are set to the music of familiar tunes, which enhance 
the interest and enliven the exercises. This little man- 
ual has been prepared by an experienced teacher of 
school and home gymnastics, who has adapted the work 
to the needs of a majority of our schools. 


Price ’ cts. per covers; 25 or more 
copies, pee. . Address 
W-BNGLAND PUB. COMPANY, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


Bound Volumes 


Journal of Education, 
1880. 


stamped, price at our Office, $3.25. 
Cloth, EXPRESS, Cc. D. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, 


f Subscription De of Journal 
fe Sr,, Boston. 
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The Most Popular School Books 


oF THE DAY ARE 


Published by D. APPLETON & CO., 


AMONG 


Appletons’ Scheol Readers. 
Appletens’ 

aackenbeos’s stories. 

Medel Cepy-Beeoks ( Copies 
Primary (Bitling Copies). 
VYoumans’s mistry. 
Veoumans’s Beotanies. 
Barkness’s Latin Series. 
Hadley’s Greek Grammar. 


WHICH ARE: 

Applietens’ New 

Geographies. 

Quackenbes’s Lessons in Language, Gram- 
mar, and Compositien. 

Krusi’s Drawing Courses. 

Primers of Science, History, and Literature. 

Art of Schoo! Management, 

Ballard’s Pieces to Speak. 

Ballard’s Words, and Werd-W riter. 
Ete., Rte., 


Etc. 
Complete Price List and Catalogue of all our School Publications, comprising Text-Books for ev: 
department of —ae from Primary Schools to Colleges and Universities, sent reat pat on application. Li 


terms made for fi 


and regular supplies. Send for “ Edu Notes. 


D, APPLETON & CO., Publishers, “Boston.” 


A.S. BARNES & CO. 


Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books, 


Comprising over 400 Volumes. 
The National Teachers’ Library, 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 
Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 


$1.50 per annum. Sample free for Teachers. A liberal 
commission to Clubs and Agents. 


aa Send for descriptive Catalogue. 
Warehouse, 111 and 118 William St, NEW YORK. 


General Agent for New England, 
H. M. CABLE, 33 Bremfeld St., Boston. 


T. H. BUTLER & CO. 
Publish Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE NEW AMERICAN READING-CHARTS. 
ARITEMETICS 
GRADED PROBLEMS IN ARITHMETIC |) 
ODRICH'S PICTORIAL HISTORIES. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
BUTLER’S PICTORIAL HISTORY. 

BUTLER’S LITERARY SELECTIONS. 


OLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 


PUBLISH 
Andersen's Histories and Hist’! Readers ; 
Leighten’s Histery of Rome ; 
Them«eon’s New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 


Keetel’s French Course 
Seed and Kellegg’s G Lessons in Eng- 
lish and Higher Lessons in English ; 


Eiutchisen’s Physiclegy and Mygiene.. 
J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt., ABRAM BROWN, 
46 Madison 


St., Chicago. 111 Devonshire St., eston. 
E. CLAXTON & CO., 
930 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Labbertons Historical Series. 


Brooks’ cB. 
— English Literature. 
te’s Astronomy. 


Roth’s Short Latin Grammar. 

Roth's Short Geography and Chart. 
Diehl’s Choice Reading Series. 
Walker's Elements of Grammar. 
Crooks & Shem's New Latin-English 


Dictio . 
Bay's Reasoning. 
*,* For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers. 150 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


PUBLISHERS OF 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. | 15 Bromfield St. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. 
MONROE'S Vocal! Gymnastics. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 142 Grand St. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARO’S New U. S. History. 
GOODRICH’S Child's History. hing 
ROYSE’S American Literature. 


APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 
783 AND 155 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; | 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't. 
White's Industrial Drawing; 

Swinton’s Outlines of History; 
Swinton’s Word Book Series ; 

Dana's Geological Story; 

Spencerian Penmanship ; 
Swinton’s Geographies ; 

Webster's Dictionaries ; 

Gray's Botanies; &c., &c., &c. 


For N States address 
HABRISON HUME 
26 14 Milk Street, B 


G. I. JONES & 00O., 


St. Leuis, Me. 
Seymour’s Arithmetics, Vickroy’s Grammars. _ 
Hotze’s Physics and Physieclogy. 

Jameson’s Rhetorical Method and Sel. for Reading. 
Morgan’s Lit. Studies from the Great British Authors. 
Send for catalogue. Selling Agents for New Eng., 

KNIGHT, ADAMS & CO., 

192 zz 14 Milk Street, Boston. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Publish 
ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 


The only Illustrated School Edition in the World. 
Twenty-two Volumes Now Ready. 


The Merchant of Venice.—Julius Caesar. —The Tem- 
— Henry VIII. — Richard Il. — Richard II. — 
beth. — A Midsummer-Night’s Dream.— Henry V. 
— As You Like It.—Hamlet.— Much Ado About Noth- 
ing. Romeo and Juliet.— Othello. — Twelfth Night. — 
The Winter’s Tale.—King John. — Henry 1V. Part I.— 
Henry IV. Part I1.—King Lear.—Tamingjof the Shrew. 
—All’s Well that Ends Well. 
From C. M. INGLEBY, M.A., LL.D., author of 
Shakespeare’s ‘Centurie of Praise,’”” &c.— “You 
have been already so abundantly praised and bepraised 
for your editions, that any great commendation on my 
will seem only imitative and strained. Neverthe- 
ess I must say that I do not know of any editions of 
Shakespeare’s plays of the class to which yours belong, 
80 ee as yoursare.” Please send for 
Circulars. ©. STOOKIN, Agt. for New Eng., 
310 41 Franklin 8t.. 


Ameri 
fellow, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, Emerson. 
With Bogra Sketches and Notes. iémo, $1.25. 
AMERICAN PROSE. A companion volume to 
“ American Poems.” Selections from the works of 
Hawthorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes 
Lowell, bee With Introduction and 
ng it an admirable reading-book. $1.25. 
BALLADS AND LWRICS. Selected os ar- 
by Henry Canor LopGr. 16mo. A very at- 
tractive collection of about one hundred and fi of 
the best ballads and lyrics in English and American 
literature. Hardly any striking poem of these classes, 
from “ Chevy Chase to Wonderful One-Hoss 
Shay,” is omitted from this book, which is equally de- 
sirable for use in schools and the family aoe. $1.25. 
Andrews’ Latin Series. 
Botta’s Handbooi. Universal Literature. 12mo. $2.50. 
Oolburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 30 cts. 
Greene’s easton Language. $1.05 
Murdock’s Vocal Quiture. $1.25. 
Richardson’s Primer of American Literature. 50c. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Ridpath’s Inductive Grammar. 
Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. of the U. S, 
Ridpath’s Academic Hist. of the U. S. 
Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 

or ger’s tent Drawi 
Smith’s Practical Music Reader 
|. First Lessons in Philology. 

CHICAGO. 


CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’8 
OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT- BOOKS : 
uxiey usin Elem. Physiclogy 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical Geog” 


im Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Seoues’ Junior Course of Pr. Che istry 
Jevon’s El tary I in Le > 3 


ogic, .00 
Stewart's Lessens in Biem. Ph 
Leckyer’s Elem. Leavens in 133 
Educational Catalogue sent free on 
154 az 22 Bond Street. New York. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & 00., 
36 Bromf@eld BOSTON. 
TWO BOOKS FOR 
Supplementary Reading, 


By Francis W. P. of Schools, and 
Louis H. Marve, Supt of sole, Glousestor, Mase. 
Specimen copies cemts each. 

B. BEEDE, Dubagqee, la.; O. LEACH, N.Y., Agts. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & OO., 


Publishers of 107 Chambers 8t., New York 

a ton bner’s Copy Boe 

Dinemore’s Graded 5 fi 

Patterson’s Com i 
‘ext Books. 

etc, furnished. Correspondence solicited. 


ies s A. MANBON, 22 St., Boston. 


Pranklin 8q. NEW YORK, | ot « 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Boston. | 


can Poems, Selected from the works of Long- | 3, 


PHILADELPHI 


published by them: 
Cutter’s Series of Physiologies. 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics. 
Sanford's Elementary Algebra. 


Haldeman's ology. 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 


Worcester’s Dictionaries. 


Atwater's Elementary Logic. 
Leed's History of the United States. 


Wickersham's Educational Works. 
Long’s Primary Grammar. 
Schmitz’s German Grammar. 
Walker's Science of Wealth. 

Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. , Publishers 


Invite attention to the following Educational Works 


Derry’s History of the United States. 


Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 245 az 


CHARLES SORIBNER’S SONS’ 
Educational Publications. 


Guyot’s New 
"Guyot's Wall Maps, 
SBheldon’s New Readers, 
FPelter’s New Ari 
Cooley's Physics, 
enney’s Zoologies, 
and many valuable Grammar and High-echool Text 
aformation and terms of introduction, call upon 
address 
ITTEMORE 
WILLIAM F 


Agent, 
180 93 Hawley Street, Boston. 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO, 
758 Broadway, New York. 


PORTER & OOATES, 


to all 


BRaub’s Nermal First 

“ Second 
Third 
Fourth 

“ Fifth 
Raub’s Elementary Arithmetic. 
B ok Speller. 

uckwa emen 
“6 Cemprehensive ‘ 
le rat oe na 
wn mtary 
Sharpless’s Geometry. 


ar Descriptive Catalogue sent on application. 


Publishers, PHILADELPHIA, 


The following Specimen Copy, 65 pp., by mail, 15 ets. ; per dos., $1.50, 
others: 


The Franklin Composition and Exercise Blanks, 


by Pain. A. 8. Hicerns, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
ECONOMICAL! PRAOTICAL! UNIQUE! 


No TEACHER OF ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIO CAN 
AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT 


Teacher’s Manual of Elementary Arithmetic. 


By MALcCoLM LL.D. 


Full of practical, helpful instruction and suggestion 
as to the hest methods of teaching this most ee 
branch of education. Pages 258. Sent to teachers by 
mail, post-paid, on receipt of 60 cts. 285, 


SHELDON & CO., 
NEW YORK, 


Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 
Olmey’s Arithmetics, 
A full Common School course in two books.) 


L. PRANG & CO., 


286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Dra 

prepared for public schools 

— supervisor of Dra 
oels, and 


Drawing Materials. 


Shaw’s E 
Art anp EpvocaTionaL PUBLISHERS, 


wing | Avery 
Pror. WALTER Elem. of Kheter 
in the Boston Public 
State Director of Art-Education in Mass, 


The Models for the nee For terms address WARREN P. 


N 
and tamflies “Animale plants represented in thelr 
natural colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 
Prang’s American Chromes. 155as 


olney’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics. 
Pattersen’s Spellers. 
Celten’s New Geograp 
me @ Hlistery. 
Heeker’s New Physiclegy. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 
Elements of Natural 
ic and Composition. 
Palmer’s Elements ef Bookkeeping. 


Prices Greatly Reduced. 


114 41 Street, 


THOMPSON, BROWN & O0., 
23 Hawley St., Boston, 
Have Just 
BRADBURY’S KATON’S ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, 


combining oral and written work throughout. 
PART I. contains object lessons and #) work and 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISH 
Hart’s German Classics for 


The Elemen vols.), 
The Advanced Science Series (18 vols.), 


Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5 vols., each 


Putnam’s Hints Home Reading. 


Full list, 
to the Publishers. 


1.26 | metics form a two-book or three 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Enlarged. 4.50 | cost of two books, 


Godwin’s 0, (new ed. 5.00 Correspond: 
Brackett’s ond + 1.86 | licited. Address the 
50 
Schools, 1-50) 


Le Duc’s for’ 2 2.00 


is destgnet for primary schools. 
PART II. has well-graded mental and written exam- 
in the essential sub . It is designed for the 
termediate school or the first two years of the rn 


NEW YORG:, | nar-school It leads me te the Practical Arith- 


metic, and gives the pu l a knowledge of arithmetic 


(4 vols. ready 21.00 and $1.26 | sufficient for ordinary 
Putnam’s Atlases (1 vols.), 75c. to $25 
ctence Series (30 vols. 78 


Parts I. and IL. are also published seperately. 
Bradbury’s Eaton’s plementary ond tical Arith- 
-book series, but at the 


Circulars sent on application ence #0- 


THOMAS H. BUSH, Agent, 
70 Metropolitan Block, Chicago. 


Day's | TWO IMPORTANT TEXT-BOOKS 

Bascom » English Literature, ete. | AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES, AND VALUABLE 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theol 1.50 TO THE FARMER AND VETERI- 


NARY SURGEON, 


with a Man ne Pat es 
specimen pages, mailed on application| % Man y 


tudents. By JOHN 


Westiake’s Hew to Write Letters. 
Westiake’s Commen Schoo! Literature. 
Lleyd’s Literature fer Littl Folks. 
BRaub’s Normal Spellers. 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Pelten’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 
Peterson’s Science. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Phiiadeiphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


HENRY STEEL, M.R.C.V.8., F.Z.8. One volume of 
over 500 es, Svo, with 118 illustrations. Cloth, 
$5.00. (Nearly ready.) 

Manual of Cattle-Feeding. A Treatise on the 
Laws of Animal Nutrition and the Chemistry of 
-Feeding-stuffs in their Application to the Feeding of 
Farm Animals. By Henry P. Anmspy, Pb.D., 
Chemist of the Connecticut Agricultural Encamp- 
ment Station. Containing: Tut Laws OF ANIMAL 
NUTRITION, THE FEEDING-StTuFF-, THE FEEDING 
OF FARM ANIMALS. One volume, 12mo. Cl., $2.50. 
ce” Sent, prepaid, on receipt of the price. 

SOHN WILEY & SONGS, 15 Astor Place, N.Y. 


Newest, | VENABLE’S EASY ALGEBRA. 
Brightest, | MAURY’S REVISED MANUAL. 


Best. 


UNIVERSITY SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 19 Murray Street, New York. 


Maury’s Geographies and Wall Maps. 
Holmes’ Readers, Histery, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 


GILDEBSLEEVE’S LATIN GRAMMAR. | Gitdersiceve’s Latin Series, &c., &c. 


Eclectic Educational Series. 


Adapted to any 
Color Chart. 


Just Published. — McGUFFEY’S REVISED READING-CHARTS. 


, and handsomely illustrated. 
Marks \s 


PRICE. 


MoGUFFEY’S REVISED READIN 


Per Man 
Per vet, on - 


Published by 


G-CHARTS blished ; 
32 inches. portfolio; and (2) Prirted on the best forms; (1) On heavy Manilla 


Paper and mounted on heavy Tar Boards. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 


M. W. TEWEKSBURY, Wew-Engiand Agent, CINCINNATI NEW YORK. 
Ne. § HAWLEY STREET, BOSTON, 
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